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INTEREST AFTER THE WAR AND THE EXPORT 
OF CAPITAL. 


I. 


IT is sometimes suggested that, after peace has returned, the 
real rate of interest at which new capital will then be 
obtainable must necessarily be equal to the rate that is then 
being paid on Government loans contracted during the war. 
This is, of course, a mistake. The 5 per cent. or other rate 
contracted for on loans made previously can have no direct effect 
on the post-war rate of interest on new capital. This is not 
determined by the rate contracted for on war loans, but, in 
conjunction with the rate so contracted for, itself determines the 
price which loan stock will sell for in the market. This 
elementary point cleared out of the way, I shall endeavour in 
the following pages to discuss two problems, concerned respec- 
tively with forecast and with policy. The first is: What is the 
real rate of interest in this country after the war likely to be (a) 
if the Government does, (b) if it does not, prohibit the export 
of British capital? The second is: Is it, on the whole, desirable 
that the Government should prohibit or otherwise interfere with 
such exportation? Both these questions seem fo be worthy of 
attention at the present time. 


TI. 


The real rate of interest, like every other value, is determined 
by the interaction of the forces of supply and demand. These 
forces have, therefore, to be analysed, and it is convenient to 
begin with supply. On this side a dominant influence must be 
exercised by the magnitude of the income-getting capacity that 
the community will possess after the war; for, obviously, the 
larger their income is, the greater, other things being equal, will 
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be the amount that people are willing and able to turn into 
capital in response to any given rate of interest. What, then, 
is the real income-getting power of the community likely to be 
when peace returns as compared with what it was before August, 
1914? It will evidently be made up of two parts: (1) the hold- 
ing of clajms to income from foreigners in the form of interest 
on capital lent to them in the past, and (2) the current pro- 
ductive power available within the country. We have, there- 
fore, to inquire in turn in what way the war will be likely to 
affect these two things. 

During its progress Englishmen, at first individually, and, 
later on, through the agency of the Government, have sold 
abroad a very large amount of American Securities privately held 
in this country. The Government has also raised two loans, 
each of £50,000,000, in New York, and it is probable that 
individuals and companies in England have borrowed consider- 
able sums in one way or another from American bankers. On 
the other hand, the Government has lent several hundred 
millions to our Allies and other foreign countries. What the 
net effect of these transactions upon our balance of claims and 
debts abroad has been up to the present time it is impossible to 
say with certainty, because no information is available as to the 
value of imports of munitions, etc., on Government account. 
Sir George Paish, in the Statistical Journal of May, 1916, has, 
however, given an estimate, based mainly upon the statistics of 
foreign trade. His conclusion is: “The amount of capital that 
Great Britain has called in from abroad since before the war 
began has been about 500 million pounds, of which 400 million 
was called in during the past year and about 100 million pounds 
in the first five months of the war. Almost the whole of this 
large amount [450 millions is Sir George’s estimate], however, 
has been used to make fresh loans to foreign countries. Con- 
sequently, if allowance is made for the increase in the country’s 
stock of gold since war began, it is evident that the nation has 
succeeded in meeting nearly the whole of its war expenditure 
out of its income without having needed to draw upon its 
accumulated capital to any extent worth speaking about, having 
replaced the capital withdrawn from the United States and other 
countries with fresh loans to Allies, Colonies, and Neutrals.” ?! 
As has already been indicated, this (or any other) estimate is 
liable to error owing to lack of data about the amount of imports 
on Government account. Sir George Paish believes this to 


1 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, May, 1916, p. 271. 
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amount to about 100 million pounds’ worth, but his estimate 
would seem to be in the nature of a guess. It may therefore 
well be that, even in May, 1916, the situation was, in fact, 
considerably worse than Sir George is inclined to believe, and 
it is practically certain before the end of the war to be much 
worse. If the war lasts till the autumn of 1917 we are not 
unlikely to find ourselves down to the extent of, say, 200 millions 
in respect of our capital claims upon foreign countries. From 
the present standpoint, however—though the case is very 
different from the standpoint of those who have to arrange for 
meeting our obligations during the actual currency of the war—- 
even this is a matter of small importance. It would imply a 
contraction in income from abroad of perhaps 15 millions a year 
as against pre-war conditions. In view of the fact that our 
yearly national income before the war was commonly put at 
something like 2,000 millions, this sum is practically negligible. 
Nothing further need, therefore, be said about the foreign part of 
our aggregate income-getting capacity. 

The current productive power available within the country is 
made up of its land, its industrial plant and machinery, its 
system of industrial organisation, and its able-bodied and able- 
minded population. The land not having been affected to any 
important extent, our attention may be concentrated upon the 
other items in this inventory. It is quite obvious that, during 
the war, a great mass of effort, which would normally have been 
devoted to the construction of new industrial plant and the 
upkeep of existing plant, will have been devoted instead to the 
service of soldiering and the manufacture and transport of 
implements of war. In view of this circumstance, it is certain 
that the equipment of our industries after the war in respect of 
plant and machinery, other than munition-making machinery, 
will be considerably smaller than it would have been at that time 
if no war had occurred. The question, however, whether it will 
be smaller than it was before the war is different, and cannot be 
answered so easily. It is proper, of course, to count the 
Mercantile Marine as a part of our industrial equipment. A 
considerable number of ships have been directly destroyed by 
hostile action, and the loss thus suffered does not appear to have 
been wholly replaced by new construction ; there has been further 
loss through the adaptation to war purposes of ships which, when 
peace returns, will need to be re-adapted at some cost; and the 
injury that shipping has suffered will, no doubt, become still 
greater before the war ends. As regards industrial equipment 
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in the more ordinary sense, it has been estimated that, at the 
prices ruling in 1907, from 170 to 180 million pounds’ worth of 
resources were required every year to make good wear and tear 
and to provide for renewals in our industrial and agricultural 
establishment.! This sum probably represents somewhere about 
one-tenth of the aggregate value of the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural capital (excluding railways) of the country. Hence, it 
would seem at first sight that, if no renewals whatever occurred, 
each year of war would involve a reduction in the plant and 
equipment of our industry equal to about one-tenth of the whole. 
This way of putting the case is, however, unduly optimistic, 
because, if ordinary repairs are neglected for a considerable period, 
the resultant injury to plant and general depreciation at the end 
of that period is likely considerably to exceed the sums that 
would have been required to make the repairs at the proper time. 
But two important considerations have to be set.on the other side. 
The first is that, as a matter of fact, the upkeep and repair of 
plant is likely to be one of the last things in which people will 
economise. Before coming to that they will abandon nearly 
all new investment, whether at home or abroad, and will restrict 
their personal consumption. Hence, though an annual contrac- 
tion substantially greater than one-tenth in our equipment is 
theoretically possible, a very much smaller contraction than this 
is the maximum that is practically possible. The second con- 
sideration is that, in connection with munition-making, a very 
large quantity of plant and appliances—especially machine-tools 
and lathes—have been created and set up. These things, though 
primarily intended for making munitions, are probably also 
capable, for the most part, of rendering service in ordinary indus- 
try. In so far as this is the case, they must be reckoned as part 
of our industrial equipment when peace returns. These two 
considerations taken together make it plain that, though at the 
end of the war the industrial equipment of this country may be 
smaller than it was before the war, it will, at the worst, be only 
a little smaller. In countries which have been the actual scene 
of warfare, like Belgium and Poland, the situation will, of 
course, be immensely worse. In the United Kingdom, however, 
it is not to be expected that even a three-years’ war would involve 
a contraction of industrial equipment by more than a very low 
percentage. 

As regards systems of organisation, there are grounds for 
believing that the situation may have actually been improved 


1 Census of Production, p. 36. 
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by the war. Artificial and conventional barriers restraining 
women from working in certain occupations for which they are 
well qualified have been broken down, and are not likely to be 
restored in their entirety. Along with many restrictions of a 
beneficial kind hitherto imposed by the Trade Unions, which: 
have been temporarily suspended, some injurious restrictions as 
to the demarcation of occupations and, it may be, the limita- 
tion of output, have also been removed. It may be hoped that, 
in the settlement after peace, it will prove possible to separate 
the chaff from the wheat in these matters, and, while preserving 
all restrictions that can be justified on hygienic or other solid 
grounds, to win general agreement for the abolition of the others. 
Finally, there is the important matter of shift systems. The 
amount of help that labour receives from capital equipment does 
not depend wholly on the quantity of that equipment. It 
depends also on the extent to which industrial arrangements 
between employers and employed allow the equipment to be put 
to continuous use. For example, machinery that is only occupied 
during sixteen hours a day affords only about two-thirds as much 
help as it would do if occupied during the full twenty-four hours. 
Now, the pressure of war has led in some instances to attempts 
to devise shift-systems so arranged as to make a continuous use 
of machinery possible in industries in which continuity has not 
hitherto prevailed. It may well be that, on the return of peace, 
this type of arrangement, whose possibilities will have been fully 
tested, may be extended over a considerably wider field than it 
occupied before the war. In so far as this happens, the more 
efficient use to which equipment is put will affect production in 
the same way as an increase in the quantity of equipment would 
do. On the whole, therefore, it seems reasonable to expect a 
distinct improvement in industrial organisation as a direct result 
of the experiences of the war. There would certainly be no 
undue optimism in the prophecy that, taking the factors of equip- 
ment and organisation together, their joint effectiveness when 
peace returns will be at least as great as it was before August, 
1914.} 

There remains to be considered the probable post-war state 
of the able-bodied and able-minded population of the country. 
Between the censuses of 1901 and 1911, the annual increase of 
the occupied population was about 135,000. Apart from the 

1 Considerable portions of this and the preceding paragraphs are taken from 
an article on Labour Problems after the War, which I contributed to the 
Contemporary Review for September, 1916. 
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war, therefore, we might expect an increase during the three- 
year period from 1914 to 1917 of some 450,000. The most 
obvious effect of the war has been to kill and cripple an enormous 
number of men in the prime of life. What the number of killed 
and permanently disabled will be it is impossible to forecast, 
but it is certain to amount to several hundreds of thousands. 
Against this has to be set the fact that, whereas during the three 
years prior to the war there was a net balance of emigration 
from the United Kingdom of 686,000 persons, of whom about 
254,000 were males of over twelve years of age, since the war 
began there has been no outward balance. We are not, how- 
ever, justified in assuming that the emigration proper to the war 
years has been more than postponed. Indeed, it may well be 
that the custom of open-air life and the association with Colonial 
soldiers will cause a large part of this postponed emigration to 
realise itself in a short time after the end of the war. It does 
not, therefore, seem proper to set against the casualties any 
large net check to emigration; while it must be remembered 
further that, of the able-bodied males who remain, a larger pro- 
portion than before will probably be required for the purpose of 
constituting a standing army. There remain certain possible 
reactions upon efficiency. Those who return unwounded from 
the army will presumably have gained in physical fitness, and 
will have lost in respect of training and practice in 
industrial work. Many poor persons not in the army will have 
been beneficially affected in physique through the high earnings 
and allowances that they have enjoyed, and they will also have 
been instructed in certain kinds of skilled work which they would 
not otherwise have acquired. On the other hand, it may well 
happen that many of those who have worked at munition-making 
will suffer permanent loss of efficiency in consequence of the 
tremendous strain to which they have been subjected. Finally, 
it is probable that of the female population who have been 
trained to industry during the war, a considerable number, 
deprived of their husbands or prospective husbands and having 
no families to look after, will continue in industrial employment. 
The net effect of these various tendencies cannot, of course, be ~ 
balanced with any confidence. It is obvious that the human 
power of the community will be considerably less after the war 
than it would have been at that time if no war had occurred. 
But it is not certain how it will compare after the war with what 
it was before the war. A reasonable guess would seem to be 
that absolutely it will be about the same, though relatively to 
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the dependent and non-productive part of the population it will 
be somewhat reduced. 

The general result of this discussion is to suggest that the 
net income-getting capacity of the community after the war is 
not likely to differ substantially from what it was before the war. 
This means that the aggregate flow of production, out of which 
the new capital forthcoming in any vear must be taken, will not 
be altered in volume. It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that the supply of new capital available in response to any given 
rate of interest will be unaltered. For three further influences 
are also at work. First, it is very probable that a larger pro- 
portion than before of the real income of the community will 
need to be absorbed in the upkeep of armaments. No doubt it 
is possible that this deplorable result may be avoided, and even 
that armaments all round may be reduced below the pre-war 
standards ; but nothing has yet occurred to justify optimism in 
this matter. Secondly, the increase in the dependent part of 
the population will make necessary the absorption of a larger 
part of the community’s real income in ordinary consumption. 
These two influences will obviously tend to contract the supply 
of resources available to be turned into new capital. The third 
influence acts in the opposite way. Unless some drastic altera- 
tion takes place in methods of taxation, the payment of interest 
on war loans will involve the transference of a large annual sum 
from wage-earners and other poor persons who hold little war- 
loan stock to rich persons who hold a great deal. This trans- 
ference will have many evil consequences, for it will benefit the 
rich at the expense of the poor. Since, however, rich people are 
able to save and convert into capital a larger proportion of their 
income than is possible for poor people, it will, incidentally, 
expand the supply of resources available for this purpose. But 
when account is taken of the injurious effect upon workpeople’s 
efficiency which the new burden imposed upon them is likely to 
produce—an injurious effect that must be reflected in their pro- 
ductive power—very little, if any, net increase in the supply of 
capital can be looked for from this cause. On the whole, it 
seems probable that, though the income-getting power of the 
country after the war will be much the same as it was before, 
the supply of new capital available in response to any given rate 
of interest will be somewhat smaller than before. 

Let us now turn to the demand for capital. In the United 
Kingdom itself, though there will be very little direct destruc- 
tion to make good, there will be a considerable volume of arrears 
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of work. New houses have not been built; public works have 
been postponed ; repair work of a non-urgent kind has been held 
up. All this is likely to involve an increase in the domestic 
demand for capital over and above what prevailed before the 
war. Furthermore, there is fairly certain to be a considerable 
demand for capital to pay off a large mass of short-time obligations 
to foreigners which, in one way or another, we are incurring. If 
the export of capital for new enterprises abroad is prohibited 
after the war there would have to be set on the other side the 
elimination of the large normal demand for British investment 
in foreign and Colonial undertakings. The net result we may 
guess to be an increase, but not a very large increase, in the aggre- 
gate demand for new British capital above what it was before the 
war. If, however, the export of capital for new enterprises is not 
prohibited, not only will this normal external demand continue, 
but it will almost certainly be much enhanced. The enormous 
amount of devastation that has taken place in Belgium and 
Northern France, Poland and Serbia will need a great volume 
of new capital for its repair. Furthermore, it has been made 
clear by the utterances of public men that the work of recon- 
struction in these countries will not be left to the commercial 
operations of private persons, whom a high rate of interest might 
hinder, but that it will be undertaken by Governments as a 
matter of national duty, by means of capital raised, if need be, 
by taxes or loans, more or less regardless of cost. In these 
circumstances there can be no doubt that, during the first few 
years following the war, the real effective demand for new 
capital throughout Europe as a whole will be very much greater 
than it was before the war. If the political conditions after 
peace were such as to permit of a large reduction below the pre- 
war level in the expenditure upon armaments made by all 
the Great Powers, this might constitute an important influence 
on the other side; but, as has already been observed, so far as 
can at present be foreseen, this is not a thing to be counted upon. 
Towards meeting the enlarged demand, the United States, 
owing to the great prosperity she has enjoyed, will, no doubt, 
be in a much stronger position than she has ever been before. 
Germany, excepting East Prussia in the early days of the war, 
has as yet suffered no devastation, but her losses in men have 
been enormous. France and Russia have suffered devastation 
as well as enormous losses in men. On the whole, it is not to 
be expected that there will be outside England any considerable 
supply of new capital available for meeting the new demand. It 
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follows that the demand for new capital directed towards this 
country is likely, during the period immediately following the 
war and until the necessary reconstruction in Europe has been 
accomplished, to be considerably greater than it was in pre-war 
years. If, therefore, after the war the export of British capital 
for new enterprises is not prohibited, the aggregate demand for it 
is almost certain to be much larger than it was before the war. 

It remains to balance against one another the influences that 
have been distinguished upon the side of supply and of demand 
respectively. The result of such balancing would seem to be as 
follows. If the export of British capital for new enterprises is 
prohibited, the real rate of interest ruling here may be expected 
to be somewhat, but not very much, higher after the war than it 
was before. But, if this export is left free, the rate will almost 
certainly be very much higher than it was before. To forecast how 
much higher it will be or how rapidly it will decrease as the work 
of reconstruction is completed is, of course, impossible. But, 
in the absence of legislation against the exportation of capital 
for new enterprises, the estabiishment of a five per cent., or 
even six per cent., gilt-edged real rate, which should maintain 
itself for three or four years, and thereafter slowly fall, need 
cause us no surprise. Of course, on loans issued by Govern- 
ments which pledged themselves not to redeem, except at the 
holder’s desire, for a large number of years, the rate would not 
need to be so high, because persons taking them up would expect 
the general rate on new capital te fall in later years, and the 
fact that the rate on these loans could not fall would give them 
an advantage. But on loans where the contract embodies no 
pledge against enforced redemption a six per cent. rate seems 
by no means impossible. 


TIf. 


In turning to examine the policy of prohibiting or otherwise 
interfering with the export of capital for new enterprises after the 
war, we have first to make clear what in practice that policy would 
imply. Merely to obstruct the flotation in this country of new 
foreign and colonial issues would not be sufficient. It would be 
necessary also to obstruct the purchase by Englishmen of any form 
of security held by a foreigner. If this were not done, British 
capital required to finance new foreign ventures could always 
be taken abroad by the sale here of existing foreign-held securi- 
ties; for these securities, if offered here at the low prices which 
must rule for them abroad on account of the high interest on 
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new capital obtainable there, would be a very profitable invest- 

ment. There are practical difficulties in the way of a policy of this 
_ kind, but there is no reason to suppose that, in one way or another, 
by fiscal devices or otherwise, they could not be overcome. In 
any event, the technical aspect of this matter will not be dis- 
cussed heres I shall assume that State interference with the 
export of capital for new enterprises is practicable, and shall 
inquire whether any, and, if so, what, form of it is desirable. 

One thing is perfectly plain. To prohibit or impede the free 
export of capital would inflict a direct and obvious injury upon 
those persons in this country who are in a position to make 
savings. This injury would fall not only on those among them 
who, apart from the prohibition or impediment, would in fact 
have invested abroad, but also, by lowering the rate of interest 
at home, on those who would have invested here. This evident 
effect of interference is not, however, the only one; and it is 
often argued that, by restricting the export of capital, the 
Government would confer upon the manual working classes a 
benefit so great that it would be well worth while to secure it, 
even at the cost of a considerable injury to the better-to-do 
capitalist class. The problem thus raised is one of considerable 
difficulty. 

The immediate and direct effect upon the wage-earning classes 
may conveniently be considered first. In so far as the export 
that is prohibited would have involved sending abroad or not bring- 
ing from abroad goods of a kind that enter largely into the con- 
sumption of the poor, our workpeople may for the moment gain 
from prohibition. But, if the export would have involved the 
sending abroad of machinery, railway materials, or other things 
which workpeople help to make but do not themselves buy, they 
will lose. In an industrial country like the United Kingdom there 
is some reason to expect that the second of these tendencies will 
predominate. I conclude, therefore, that the immediate and direct 
effect of prohibition would probably, though not certainly, be 
injurious to the working classes. 

But this analysis by no means exhausts the matter. 
The export of capital this year under the influence of high 
foreign rates of interest has an important indirect effect in later 
years. Some British labour is induced to make railway material 
or tools or machines or cotton goods for foreign use in return 
for a promise of foreign goods to be remitted here as interest 
in the future, instead of making tools or machines or houses 
to be used by our own people. This reacts injuriously upon the 
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fortunes of workpeople here, because, having less machinery and 
plant to help them than they would otherwise have had, they 
are unable to produce so much, and are, therefore, unable to 
earn such high wages. It may, indeed, happen that our capital, 
when taken abroad, is invested—as in the case of Argentine rail- 
ways—in things that indirectly cause the price of something 
very important for working-class consumption to be lowered. If, 
in these circumstances, the alternative home investment were 
some structure in which workpeople had no interest, the export 
of capital might prove advantageous to them. But the influences 
that make for a loss are more direct, and may be expected to be 
more potent. Hence, as regards the reactions discussed in this 
paragraph, the export of capital seems likely to injure wage- 
earners, and the prohibition of it to benefit them. 

Against this beneficial tendency of prohibition there must, 
however, be set an injurious one. When the export of capital is 
free, the high interest obtainable abroad both causes more British 
capital to be created—in lieu of consumption—than would have 
been created otherwise, and also enables a part of it to be invested 
in fields yielding a larger return than would otherwise have been 
open to it. Thus, freedom to export capital at any one time 
exercises a twofold influence in enhancing the real income of 
the country at a later time. It follows that, other things being 
equal, the amount of new capital that can be created there at a 
later time will be enlarged. The result is an increased pro- 
vision of machinery and plant, and a consequent improvement 
in the real rate of wages. To prohibit the export of capital 
would obviously reverse this tendency. 

The task of balancing these various conflicting influences 
against one another is a very difficult one. Prima facie it would 
seem that, if the policy of prohibiting or restricting the export of 
capital for new enterprises were introduced now and subsequently 
maintained in England, the effect in the first year or so would be 
injurious, after a few years beneficial, and, after the policy had 
continued in vogue for a long period, again injurious. But the 
issue is complicated by reactions which may take place in the 
matter of immigration and emigration, and by political problems 
connected with international competition for “concessions” in 
backward countries and with the financing of foreign wars. Certain 
practical inferences seem fairly clear. On the one hand, no 
economic case has been made out for forbidding the export of 
capital for new enterprises in a sweeping general way, though the 
Government should take “power to prevent obviously anti-social 
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investments, such as the arming against one another of quarrelling 
minor States. On the other hand, the high rate of interest obtain- 
able abroad must not be allowed to keep capital away from forms of 
home investments whose social utility is inadequately represented 
in the rate of interest which they afford. In cases of this kind— 
one familiar example is the provision of reasonable housing 
accommodation for the very poor—capital should either be com- 
pelled to come in by the direct employment, as capital, of revenue 
collected through taxes, or else persuaded to come in by the 
offer of some form of bounty or grant-in-aid. But to go beyond 
these special cases and to formulate a comprehensive policy in 
the matter of capital exportation—to decide, for example, 
whether the State should specially encourage investment in our 
colonies or in countries at present allied to us, either directly or 
indirectly by obstructing investment elsewhere, or what attitude 
the Foreign Office. should adopt towards firms seeking concessions 
in undeveloped countries—is a task of quite a different order of 
difficulty. In the study of it, furthermore, economic considera- 
tions are enormously less important than political considerations, 
and the economist as such has, therefore, little part to play. 

A. C. Picou 




















INFLATION OF THE CURRENCY AND THE RISE IN 
PRICES. 


INFLATION is one of those terms so common in economics which 
can only be defined by reference to the proper correlative. An 
old word for inflation of the currency is redundancy. Redundancy 
means an overflow—an overflow of the channels of circulation. 

In the case of paper money the term generally used for infla- 
tion is over-issue. Inflation in this sense is not synonymous with 
increase in volume. An increase in the currency in accordance 
with the growth of wealth, trade, population, &c., is regarded as 
normal. Inflation means an abnormal increase. 

It may well be thought, prima facie, that a great war such as 
this would call for an increase in all the forms of currency in the 
same way as an increase in the volume of trade or population. 
And in this case it may be said that account must be taken 
of this extra monetary work before estimating the inflation (if 
any) of the currency. 

The question then arises: What is the test of over-issue or 
inflation if we cannot take merely the pre-war average? 

The usual practical test of over-abundance or redundancy or 
inflation of any form of currency is its depreciation. 

But the term “depreciation” itself is also a relative term, and 
the meaning depends on the correlative. 

In the case of notes there are two distinct meanings of depre- 
ciation according to the correlative taken, namely, (1) specific, 
and (2) general, depreciation.! 

(1) In specific depreciation the notes are compared with the 
metallic standard on which they are based, say, gold. This was 
the meaning always attached to depreciation by the old masters, 
Tooke and Ricardo. Depreciation in this sense is measured by 
the premium on gold, 7.e., by the extent to which the price of 
gold measured in notes rises above the mint price. ‘During the 
years 1803-8, for example, the difference in the value of Bank of 
England notes and gold estimated at the Mint price was no more 


? Cf. article on Depreciation by Professor F. Y. Edgeworth in Palgrave’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy. 
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*than £2 13s. 2d. per cent. In 1818 the depreciation measured in 
this way was £29 4s. 1d. per cent.’’ (Porter’s Progress of the 
Nation, 1847 edition, p. 429.) 

If the notes are immediately convertible into gold without any 
delay or hindrance of any kind whatever, obviously they cannot 
become depreciated in this specific sense. 

Under such conditions, however, the notes might become 
appreciated relatively to gold. 

For a time in the eighteenth century Scottish one pound notes 
in some places were of higher value than the metallic money they 
were supposed to represent, mainly owing to their convenience for 
transmission. 

It is quite possible that the present restriction of gold imports 
by Sweden may cause a specific appreciation of the Swedish notes 
relatively to gold. 

During the period of the Bank Restriction in England it was 
maintained that the notes were not depreciated relatively to the 
gold, but that the gold was appreciated, owing to the exceptional 
war demands for gold, relatively to the notes. 

Inconvertibility (absolute) of the notes does not of itself in- 
volve depreciation. Sometimes the mere fact of the announce- 
ment of inconvertibility causes depreciation by discredit, but, in 
general, as shown by Ricardo, due regard to the principle of 
limitation will prevent specific depreciation of any form of cur- 
rency. 

Between absolute inconvertibility and immediate convertibility 
there are all degrees of deferred or suspended or limited converti- 
bility. Any hindrance of any kind in time or place to the imme- 
diate conversion of the notes into gold so far means imperfect 
convertibility. The history of banking is full of examples of 
optional or deferred or restricted convertibility. 

In the present war, whilst France, Germany, and Russia at 
once adopted inconvertibility, in Britain only certain restrictions 
were imposed on the conversion of notes. The Treasury notes 
since their first issues have been convertible into gold at the Bank 
of England. At the same time very early in the war restrictions 
were imposed on the ordinary banks paying out gold, and people 
were requested to use the notes. 

The Treasury notes are de facto inconvertible (except at the 
sank of England), but so far as is generally known they have 
suffered no specific depreciation within the country. We have 
not come to the pass of having a gold price and a paper price in 
the shops. Any small hoarder of sovereigns who released his 
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hoard would not receive more than the nominal value in 
notes. 

Specific depreciation is measured not only by the price of 
gold, but more generally by reference to foreign currency, as 
shown by the foreign exchanges. The principal practical pro- 
blems arising out of the specific depreciation of Bank of England 
notes in the Restriction were connected with the foreign ex- 
changes. . 

In the present war the principal efforts of the English financial 
authorities have been directed to preserving the stability of the 
foreign exchanges. Except for a short period in the autumn of 
1915, there has so far been little or no specific depreciation of the 
English currency measured by the foreign exchanges, having 
regard to the new gold export point. 

(2) There is, however, a second meaning of depreciation 
which, from the point of view of the general public, is often of 
more importance, a general depreciation, namely, in the sense of a 
fall in purchasing power. ‘To ordinary people who know nothing 
of the foreign exchanges it is this kind of depreciation that is 
suggested by an inflation of the currency. The inflation of the 
currency is supposed to be shown by the inflation of prices. 

The term depreciation (in this general sense) came to be 
applied to gold itself after the alteration in the level of prices 
consequent on the great gold discoveries of the ‘fifties. After 1875 
the correlative term appreciation of gold came into common use 
as equivalent to a general fall in prices in the gold standard 
countries. 

Nothing can be more distinct than a fall in the value of one 
form of currency compared with the standard (or with any other 
form of currency, ¢.g., foreign) and a fall in the purchasing power 
indicated by a general rise in prices. Yet it is very commonly 
assumed that so long as there is no specific depreciation of the 
English notes, the issues of such notes cannot have caused any 
general depreciation. That there has been a great fall in the 
purchasing power of the pound sterling cannot be denied. It is 
also clear that gold has been displaced from circulation, and that 
its place has been taken by notes, and in this sense the notes 
have less purchasing power than at the first issue. But by most 
people the fall in the purchasing power is assigned to causes 
affecting the particular commodities, e.g., to war scarcity or to 
war demands, and not to the over-issue of the notes. 

Whether the general rise in prices in this country is to be 
attributed at least in part to an over-issue of notes is a matter for 
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argument, and in the last resort the verification involves a series 
of difficult statistical inquiries. But it is important to make clear 
at the outset that the mere absence of specific depreciation (as 
shown by the foreign exchanges) does not of itself disprove general 
depreciation due (so far) to over-issues. 

It is true that the same causes tend to bring about both specific 
and general depreciation, but there are also special causes at work 
in the two cases, and the two kinds of depreciation may move at 
different rates or even in different directions. 

In an extreme case no doubt an enormous issue of notes will 
at the same time lower the value of the notes in terms of foreign 
currency and also lower their purchasing power within the 
country of issue. 

But even in this case whether the specific depreciation shown 
in the foreign exchanges is the exact measure of the general 
depreciation in purchasing power depends on various conditions. 
As was remarked by F. A. Walker in his book on Money, this 
question is perhaps the most difficult in the theory of money. 

Since the standard work of Goschen, the theory of the foreign 
exchanges has been treated by many able writers, and in our own 
times has received special attention from the advocates of the 
gold-exchange standard. It is sufficient here to remark that 
movements in the foreign exchanges are the resultant of a num- 
ber of variable causes, and the movements may be “corrected ” by 
various special expedients which have for the time little effect on 
the general level of prices in the “correcting” country. 

The principal cause of any movement in the foreign exchanges 
is a change in the international indebtedness. If, however, the 
adverse balance of indebtedness is restored by the export of securi- 
ties or the creation of foreign credits, the fall in the exchanges is 
stopped. But coincidently there may be a continued rise in prices 
within the country, and it is possible that this rise may be due 
to continued excessive issues of notes. 

It may also be observed in passing that the credit of any 
country is only one of the causes affecting the foreign exchanges, 
and accordingly movements in the foreign exchanges do not neces- 
sarily reflect or measure changes in national credit. 

It is commonly admitted, for example, that the general rise 
of prices in Russia is partly due to the excessive issues of paper 
money, and that these issues are also partly accountable for the 


? Cf. my Principles of Political Economy, Book III., ch. XV., sec. 4, Vol. II., 
p. 128. I once complimented General Walker on his clear treatment of this 
matter, and he said to me: ‘‘Do you know I was never clear in my own mind 
on that question.” 
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fall in the foreign exchange. But it is plain that for every move- 
ment in the Russian foreign exchange or of the value of the 
rouble in terms of the pound there cannot be a movement in the 
general level of prices in Russia. Russia is too big. Nor does 
Russian credit fluctuate simply with the changes in the sterling 


value of the rouble. 


DIGRESSION ON THE EFFECTS OF DEPRECIATION ON 
FoREIGN TRADE. 


The difference between specific and general depreciation is of 
great practical importance in estimating the effect of the depre- 
ciation of inconvertible notes on the course of foreign trade. It 
is very commonly taken for granted that depreciation of the notes 
will stimulate exports from the country concerned. ‘Take, for 
example, the following statements :—“‘So long as the mark is at 
a discount there will be a pro tanto advantage to export trade, 
and although the mark may eventually regain its par value, a few 
months, or even weeks, will have an appreciable influence on 
reopening foreign business.”! Or, again, this :—“Man sagt 
daher mit Recht : eine entwertete Valuta wirkt wie eine Erleich- 

terung der Ausfiihr.” * 

_ In the same way it is held that a corresponding check will be 
placed on imports by the depreciation. Thus Diehl: “Die ent- 
wertete Valuta wirkt wie eine erhéhter Schiitzzoll.” And Mr. 
Clare writes: “On the trade of a country depreciation and an 
unfavourable exchange generally has much the same effect as a 
protective duty. It stimulates exports and checks imports.” * On 
the other hand, Goschen writes: “It will be easily seen why it 
is possible to assume that a country in which a depreciated cur- 
rency and a prohibition to export bullion exist is likely to be 
importing more than it is exporting.* In explaining the position, 
Goschen says: “Sometimes Governments simply, for their own 
purposes, issue a quantity of paper money; the natural conse- 
quence will be over-importation ; prices will rise in consequence 
of the increase in circulation, and accordingly attract commodities 
from other markets, while the exports, having risen also (in price), 
will be less easy of sale abroad.” 

The question was much discussed at the time of the bimetallic 


1 Professor Kirkaldy : Address to British Association, 1916. 

2 Karl Diehl: Zur Frage eines Zollbundnisses zwischen Deutschland und 
Oesterreich-Ungarn, p. 36, 

® The A BC of the Foreign Exchanges, p. 153. 

* Goschen’s Foreign Exchanges, p. 72. 
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controversy with reference to the effects of the depreciation of 
silver. Mr. J. M. Keynes! in his book on Indian currency sup- 
ports the view that depreciation as such has little or no effect 
either by way of stimulus to exports or check to imports (and 
presumably the same reasoning would apply to paper as to silver). 

The Solution of this curious conflict of opinion amongst authori- 
ties who have given special attention to the question is to be 
found by distinguishing between the two kinds of depreciation. 
The truth is that specific depreciation will tend to stimulate 
exports or imports or have no special effect on either, according 
to the degree of the general depreciation (if any) which has taken 
place within the country concerned. Take the first case. The 
exporter, owing to the specific depreciation, is supposed to get 
more notes than before to spend in his own country after convert- 
ing the foreign money into his depreciated paper. If, however, 
there has been a greater general depreciation, these extra notes 
will have less purchasing power than before. He will have to pay 
more in expenses of production, the expected gain will turn to 
loss, and exports will be checked. (Goschen’s case.) 

Take the second case. With a general depreciation greater 
than the specific the importer will obtain more notes and on con- 
version more gold than before in the country of origin.? 

The particular case of England during the present war is of 
special interest. There has been a continuous rise in prices or a 
general depreciation of the currency, with little or no specific 
depreciation. The natural consequence would be (so far) a 
stimulus to imports and a check to exports. (Goschen’s case.) If 
this interpretation is correct, the efforts made to keep up the 
exchange or check the specific depreciation without at the same 
time checking the general depreciation have (so far) stimulated 
importation, and thereby increased the balance of indebtedness 
which has to be met by the export of securities. The large 
importation, apart from Governmental imports of war materials, 
seems (so far) to confirm this view. 

This digression, however, is only intended by way of illustra- 
tion of the distinction between general and specific depreciation, 
and is not meant to anticipate a priori the test of a statistical 
inquiry. 

(END OF THE DIGRESSION.) 


1 Indian Currency and Finance, p. 3 and note. 

2 The general argument on the effects of the two kinds of depreciation with 
application to silver and to inconvertible paper was given in a paper to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1888. Republished in my Money and Monetary Problems 
in the Essay entitled Causes of Movements in General Prices. 
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To return to the general argument, we have next to consider 
the causes which under normal conditions, 1.€., with absolute con- 
vertibility in full working order, may bring about a general rise 
in prices in some particular country as compared with the general 
world level, and the limitations imposed on that rise by the con- 
ditions of convertibility. 

Before the present war England maintained the gold standard 
in the most effective form. Every credit substitute for gold was 
convertible into gold as required. The position was sometimes 
explained by saying that London was the only really free market 
for gold. The ultimate convertibility of the notes was not only 
secured by cast-iron restraints on over-issue and by a gold reserve 
that seemed ridiculously large, but in every bank in the kingdom 
convertibility was a matter of common routine. The proportion 
of gold to notes in circulation, even in Scotland, with its one- 
pound notes well established, depended simply on the convenience 
of the people concerned. Some people preferred to carry gold— 
some notes. Anyone who cashed a cheque could state his prefer- 
ence. For internal purposes no restraints were imposed on the 
use of gold, and the notes in use were strictly limited by the Acts 
of 1844 and 1845. . Silver and bronze were also coined simply to 
suit the convenience of the people. Though their legal tender 
was limited and their metallic value not half the nominal value, 
they were always convertible, and the chief complaint was of 
occasional local scarcity of some kind of these tokens, e.g., far- 
things. 

In any expansion of trade after a depression there was an 
expansion of the currency, i.e., of gold, notes, and token coins, to 
provide for wages, retail trade, &c., under rising prices. Seeing 
that the issues of notes were strictly limited and in England none 
under £5 were allowed, a continuance of the rise in prices—from 
whatever cause it may have originated, e.g., speculation, foreign 
demand, &c.—was only possible with an increase in the gold 
available. 

Of the monetary transactions of England under normal condi- 
tions the part actually effected by cash payments in the strict 
sense, that is to say, by coins or notes passing from hand to hand, 
is relatively so small that its importance is apt to be overlooked. 
The Bankers’ Clearing Returns in 1913 amounted to over 
£16,400 million. The gold circulation probably did not exceed 
£160 millions, of which about half was in the hands of the public 
and half in the banks, including the Bank of England.’ 


1 Cf. Report of the Currency and Finance Committee of the British Association, 


1916, in Prof. Kirkaldy’s Labour Finance and the War, p. 231. 
Ga 2 
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'The amount of gold in the country compared with the work to 
be done seemed so insignificant as to be negligible. We were told 
that the real currency of the country was not the sovereign (and 
its metallic submultiples), but the cheque. 

As a further consequence it was maintained that so far as the 
level of prices in any country depended on the quantity of the 
money, the gold was of little importance. This opinion was con- 
firmed by observing that the seasonal demands for currency passed 
almost unnoticed, and from year to year there might be great 
changes in trade and consequent changes in the demand for cur- 
rency with little effect on the monetary system. The gold seemed 
to be the ornamental survival of an old system of about as much 
use as the buttons on a tail coat. The real thing was the cheque- 
book in the pocket. 

The falsity of this idea, that the importance of gold and notes 
based on gold is to be estimated simply by the proportion to the 
mass of the actual currency (in which the cheque is altogether 
predominant), may be made clear both by reference to the mean- 
ing of the gold standard and the methods by which it is main- 
tained. Did anyone ever hear of a cheque standard? Can anyone 
even explain how a currency of cheques can be maintained unless 
the cheques are convertible into cash as required? The American 
crisis of 1907 illustrates the difficulty. 

The outbreak of the present war gave a vivid illustration of the 
vital importance of currency as distinct from credit. The suspen- 
sion of the Bank Act—the old remedy for the increase of cash 
in times of crisis—was permitted, but was not acted on.! It was 
not acted on, not from any fantastical reason that our currency 
was a cheque currency, but simply because it was supposed that 
the provision of cash in this way was too feeble. As fast as 
possible Treasury notes for one pound and ten shillings were 
printed and at the same time legal tender was assigned to postal 
orders. Any bank was to be allowed to get notes to the extent 
of 20 per cent. of its total liabilities on deposit and current 
accounts as shown in the monthly statement last issued before 
August 6th, 1914. [Cd. 7836.] Not a voice was raised against 


1 “The insufficient supply of Treasury notes made it necessary to issue 
to bankers on August 7th and 8th, 1914, a part of the advances to which they 
were entitled under the Currency and Bank Notes Act, in the form of Bank 
of England notes instead of Treasury notes . . . the excess issue reached at 
its highest point £3,043,000.” (Economic JourNnaL, December, 1915, p. 566.) 
This fact was not made known till about a year later, and as the Bank of 
England notes were only used because the Treasury notes were not printed 
fast enough, it is practically true to say that the suspension was not taken 
advantage of. 
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this creation of cash for the emergency—the only criticism was to 
the effect that the notes ought to have been already printed before- 
hand. 

In the face of a monetary panic of this kind it is absurd to . 
reckon the relative importance of the notes simply by the propor- 
tion to the bankers’ clearings. It would be as reasonable to 
estimate the relative importance of the bodily organs by their 
weight. Nor is this insistent demand for cash to be explained as 
altogether exceptional owing to the sudden outbreak of war. The 
need for currency as the basis of internal credit was quite as 
forcibly illustrated by the 1907 crisis in the United States, of 
which one of the sequels has been a change in the banking law. 

The best way to understand the effect of the war on credit and 
currency is to look first of all at the essence of the relations 
between cash and credit under normal conditions before the war. 
Before the war there were three very real limitations imposed on 
the rise of prices by an expansion of credit. There were three 
great drain-pipes which allowed the monetary cistern (to recall 
the metaphor which Jevons made popular) only to be filled up to 
a certain height. 

(1) The Internal Drain.—There was first the drain to provide 
cash for payments within the country itself—the internal drain 
limitation. Every banker knew that in case of need he must 
meet his cheques in cash. His creation of bank money was 
limited by the necessary provision of, or command over, a due 
proportion of metallic money or its legal tender representative in 
notes. Cash was required for wages and various retail trans- 
actions. 

As a matter of fact, the stringent regulation of notes as com- 
pared with other forms of bankers’ credit (e.g., cheques) has been 
recognised in every country, and in no country was the regulation 
more stringent than in England before the war. Whether the 
regulation was too stringent is not now the question. The point 
is that, under normal conditions, the limitation of the notes made 
it necessary, after a certain point was reached, to provide gold, 
and the provision of gold in a country that does not produce 
gold is a very different thing from handing out ai aad books or 
printing off notes. 

(2) The Foreign Drain.—This necessity for the provision of 
gold in case of need—which is the real meaning in a practical form 
of a gold standard—is still more imperious when we look to foreign 
payments and the possibility of a foreign drain. 

It is true that before the war to a greater and greater extent 
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the use of gold was economised in international payments. This 
economy reached its most advanced stage in the development of 
the gold exchange standard. But in all these economies the gold 
foundation was still necessary. When the proportion of gold fell 
below a certain point in the central bank steps were taken which 
directly or indirectly led to a contraction of credit. 

The methods by which the stock of gold was replenished in 
the case of a threatened foreign drain have been explained by a 
succession of authorities on banking. The central point to seize 
is that, with all the economies of gold we never get away from the 
fundamental necessity of every monetary centre having a suffi- 
cient amount of gold under its control to ensure the absolute con- 
vertibility of its credit substitutes. Were it not so already before 
the war the gold standard would have been effectively abandoned. 
In London the gold standard was most effectively maintained be- 
cause the principle of immediate convertibility was most strictly 
observed. It is true that the store or fund of gold held in London 
was far less than in other great centres, but the flow was greater 
and more steady. And, as in wages, it is the flow and not the 
fund that counts. 

Under the conditions that prevailed before the war gold had 
come to be recognised as the one standard throughout the com- 
mercial world. All the other currencies and credits were expres- 
sible in terms of gold and their values were determined in 
reference to gold. It followed that a very close connection sub- 
sisted between the general prices in any one country (reckoned 
in gold) and general world prices in the same standard. 

That the levels of prices in gold standard countries tend to 
equality is sometimes taken as axiomatic, and is shortly expressed 
by saying that gold being the standard must have the same value 
all the world over. 

The simplicity of this assumption disappears when we look into 
the meaning of the value of gold. To begin with, there are all 
the difficulties of index numbers, of which a very able and interest- 
ing résumé has just been furnished by the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics.!| The danger of applying general index num- 
bers to particular problems has long been familiar. For most 
practical purposes we need special index numbers. It is true that 
in any very marked movement of prices the various index numbers 
tend to move in the same direction, but they move at different 
rates. 


? Bulletin No. 173 and 181. Cf. Quarterly Journal of Economics, p. 796. 
August, 1916. 
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With regard to the tendency to equality of international prices 
(e.g., of English prices with world prices), it can only subsist in 
the first place in articles capable of easy and prompt transfer in 
international trade. There is, for example, no direct and imme- 
diate tendency to equality in the prices of lands and houses, which 
are the largest values in, the national inventories. The same is 
true of the price of labour and of the different kinds of labour. 
The price of labour (of a typical kind) may vary greatly when we 
compare England with the United States, or India, or Australia. 
Even as regards the great staples of international trade, prices 
vary with freights, and freights are subject, even in normal times, 
to varying influences. Indirectly, no doubt, the tendency to 
equality of international staples re-acts on other things. The 
price of agricultural land in England depends largely on the world 
prices of agricultural produce, as was well shown in the depression 
that set in in the ’seventies. The international article affects the 
price of the home alternative. The price of labour itself depends 
partly on the cost of food, etc., and partly on the prices of the 
products of labour, and both are subject to international influences. 

After these and similar allowances have been made for the 
differences between national and international prices, it still re- 
mains true that under normal conditions national prices (measured 
in gold) must be adjusted to the international level. With a rise 
in national prices (from any cause) imports will be stimulated and 
things formerly on the margin of doubt will come rolling in. Con- 
versely, as regards exports, the marginals will be retained or not 
asked for at the rising prices. In this way the balance of in- 
debtedness will rise against the high-priced country. This growth 
of the adverse balance must in the end cause a contraction of 
credit unless it is met by the export of securities or the creation 
of foreign credits, or some other expedient. Failing some such 
adjustment, there must be a drain of gold, and if the gold stan- 
dard is to be maintained, the re-action on prices is inevitable 
though long delayed. The long postponement may culminate in 
a financial crisis. 

Under normal conditions the more effective the maintenance of 
the gold standard by absolute convertibility the sooner the restrain- 
ing influence will be felt on any national expansion of prices of 
external drain. 

(3) The Consumption Drain.—There is one other drain—the 
third drain—in which may be seen the fundamental dependence of 
credit prices on gold apart from the internal and external drains 
just noticed. After a point, rising prices and rising incomes will 
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cause a rise in demand for the use of gold in the arts. The Mint 
price of gold is fixed, i.e., so much gold is coined into so many 
pounds. Conversely, if gold is wanted for the arts it may be 
obtained by melting down the sovereigns (this time perhaps in 
spite of the law). 

If, however, prices could rise indefinitely with an expansion of 
credit the drain for consumption would absorb all the gold in 
circulation or in the banks if convertibility were maintained. The 
recent publication in this country of the prohibition of melting 
down gold coins seems to show that this kind of drain is being 
felt or feared. 

The conclusion of this part of the argument is, that so long 
as the principle of convertibility is strictly maintained, any national 
depreciation of the currency, whether specific or general, tends to 
bring into play with increasing force one or all of these three 
drains. 

In general, however, under normal conditions, any tendency 
to depreciation is checked long before any one of the three drains 
becomes noticeable, even to the ordinary banker. 

The chief reason for this re-statement of the principles of the 
limitation of the expansion of credit prices, is to make clear by 
contrast the changes introduced in England through the war. 
The general result of our financial policy has been to replace the 
old brakes on the expansion of credit by new brakes on the con- 
vertibility of credit substitutes into gold. The old regulations on 
the issue of bank notes have been annulled, both as regards 
quantity and denomination. The issue of Treasury notes for one 
pound and ten shillings of full legal tender makes it possible to 
dispense altogether with gold for internal circulation. The re- 
moval of limits to the quantity of the issues of the notes has 
enabled the Government or the banks to provide against any in- 
ternal drain, simply by printing off more notes or certificates.' 
The old check of the internal drain is no longer operative. 

With regard to the foreign drain limitation, it is true that 
the principle of convertibility has been maintained by the Bank 
of England, but not by the pre-war methods. A great effort has 
been made to prevent specific depreciation by Governmental pro- 
vision of foreign credits, so as to neutralise the fall in the exchange 
consequent on the increasing adverse balance of indebtedness. 
The specific depreciation has been counteracted or prevented with- 


1 The notes outstanding have risen from £43,519,019 on May 12th, 1915, to 
£139,071,885 on November 8th, 1916, with coin and bullion unaltered in the 
redemption account at £28,500,000. 
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out any regard being paid to the possibility of general depreciation 
within the country. 

The restraints imposed by the war on international trade have 
rendered the readjustment of national to international prices more 
difficult. Accordingly, under war conditions, it is possible that 
the level of prices in England may rise owing to causes affecting 
English credits and currency apart from any general rise in world 
prices. Having regard to the enormous demand by Britain and 
her Allies, the rise in British prices may be the chief cause in the 
rise in world prices of international staples. At the same time, 
the substitution in all the belligerent countries of notes for gold 
and the adoption of imperfect convertibility allows gold to over- 
flow in the neutral countries, e.g., the United States, and gold 
so far suffers a general depreciation. 

The third limitation, the drain for consumption, is practically 
inoperative when the circulation has been reduced to notes. The 
efforts of the Government, however, have been directed so far to 
prevent the use of gold within the country either for the arts or 
for hoarding, so as to put more under their control for stabilising 
the foreign exchanges and preventing specific depreciation. The 
third limitation on the expansion of prices by an expansion of cur- 
rency and credit is thus removed or weakened. 

It appears then that the three great limitations which in normal 
times were imposed on the expansion of prices in the United 
Kingdom have been de facto removed. 

It does not follow, however, that as a necessary consequence 
prices must have risen abnormally—so far only the possibility 
of an abnormal rise has been established. 

As the history of the Bank Restriction (1797-1819) shows, it is 
possible that a rule of thumb, not founded on any recognised mone- 
tary principle, may suffice for a time to check both specific and 
general depreciation. As already shown, inconvertibility of itself 
does not mean depreciation. The essential thing is that the prin- 
ciple of limitation must be applied in some effective form. 
Bagehot said that the reasons given by the Bank of England 
Directors (in the Restriction) for their rules regarding their note 
issues had become “almost classical by their nonsense.’’ Yet for 
a long time the rules were practically sufficient. The foundation 
of the principle of these rules of thumb was the belief that a Bank 
Rate of five per cent. (with the usual first-class banking securi- 
ties) would suffice to check any undue issue of notes. The 
maintenance by the Bank of England during nearly two years of 
the present war of the same rate seemed to suggest a survival of 
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the same simple faith. The recent resort, however, to a six per 
cent. rate is so far a reversion to normal methods, though it is 
probably due simply to the desire to support our foreign credits. 
It can hardly be regarded as a recognition of any inflation of the 
British currency—for the belief still prevails apparently that a 
general dépreciation due to inflation is not possible without specific 
depreciation, and that (by the simple quantity theory), in any 
general depreciation the amount of notes is negligible compared 
with the mass of cheques. 

The main contention of the present argument is that the in- 
fluence of note issues on prices is not to be measured by the pro- 
portion of the notes to the cheques, but by their function in supply- 
ing a necessary part of the currency for cash transactions, and 
indirectly, a necessary basis of credit. The validity of this argu- 
ment under normal conditions has been admitted by all countries, 
as shown by their banking regulations. In all countries stringent 
limits are imposed on the issues of notes. Germany, in the third 
year of the war, in the midst of an effort to float the “last ’’ great 
war loan, has made frantic efforts to make the gold in reserve bear 
the legal proportion to the notes in circulation. In this country 
we have preserved nominally the convertibility of the notes, but 


we have imposed restrictions on the actual process of conversion. 
As regards the Bank of England notes, we have kept the Act of 
1844, but as regards the Treasury notes, every principle of that 
Act has been disregarded. What other limitations have been 
adopted (beyond the original twenty per cent. of banking deposits) 


is not known. 

Conclusion.—The general conclusion of the foregoing argument 
is that the conditions affecting note issues and bankers’ credits 
based on these notes during the war, have rendered possible a 
general depreciation of the British currency in spite of the fact 
that there has been little or no specific depreciation. 

The extent of this general depreciation (or alteration in the 
value of the whole currency, as the old writers called it) is roughly 
measured by the usual index numbers (Economist, Sauerbeck, 
etc.). How much (if any) of this depreciation (or alteration) is to 
be ascribed to the relaxation of the limitations formerly imposed 
on the expansion of currency and credit, can only be determined 
by careful statistical inquiry. The index numbers are founded 
on the prices of particular representative commodities, and it is 
possible that in each particular case special causes may be assigned 
(in the manner of Tooke) for the exceptional rise. The magni- 
tude, however, and the apparent universality of the rise in the 
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opinion of the writer seem to show that it is due to a considerable 
extent to inflation of credit and currency. 

In support of this view, the first approximate results of a 
statistical verification may be indicated. There has been a general 
conformity between the increases of our note issues and the rise 
in prices in the United. Kingdom. The increase in prices as 
shown by the index numbers has followed the increases of the 
notes. The issues of Treasury notes and certificates have 
exceeded the gold displaced from actual circulation. The notes 
of the Scottish banks (with Governmental paper reserve in place 
of gold) have largely increased. In spite of the ten shilling notes, 
more silver coins have gone into circulation. There has been a 
continuous rise in wages (taking the family as the wage-earning 
unit) and in retail prices of all kinds. In general, the movement 
in prices is of the character associated with over-issues of incon- 
vertible paper, such as has taken place in the other belligerent 
countries. 

The rise in prices in the United States was for a time hardly 
appreciable, and is still very much less than in the United King- 
dom. 

The bankers’ clearing returns also point to inflation. The fall 
in the Town Clearing is accounted for by the fall in Stock Ex- 
change and financial business in London. The Country Clearings 
from December, 1914, show a continued increase over the corre- 
sponding pre-war figures. The increase in the first six months of 
1916 over 1915 is greater than that of 1915 over 1914. The in- 
crease in banking deposits in connection with bankers’ loans to 
Government points to an inflation of credit.!_ The profitable nature 
of banking business (after allowance for depreciation of old invest- 
ments) and incidentally the great strength of bank shares indi- 
cates credit expansion.” Having regard to war conditions, the 
rates of interest have suggested inflation rather than stringency, 
though the high rates paid by the Government apparently for 
political reasons, tend to obscure this part of the evidence. The 
continued export of securities to support the foreign exchanges 
(coupled with the recent rise in the Bank Rate to 6 per cent.) 
suggests the artificial prevention of specific depreciation which 
might otherwise have accompanied the general depreciation. The 
course of foreign trade (as already indicated) points to the arti- 
ficial stimulation of imports. 

T hope on a future occasion to give in detail the results of the 


1 Economist, October 21st, 1916. 
2 Ibid., October 28th, 1916. 
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statistical verification here only broadly indicated. In attempt- 
ing to determine how much of the rise in prices may be ascribed 
to inflation of the currency, it is important to trace the progress 
of this rise in prices in order of time, which is much more difficult 
than to make a mere comparison of present (November, 1916) 
conditions with pre-war (July, 1914) conditions. 

J. S. NicHotson 








THE COMMERCIAL POLICY OF FRANCE AFTER 
THE WAR. 







THE question of the commercial relations to be established 
after the war, both with her allies and with enemy countries, does 
not arouse much interest in France to-day, where public opinion 
is entirely taken up with military events. Nevertheless, the ques- 
tion has been discussed in the meetings of large associations, and 
varied and even conflicting resolutions have been passed, which 
may be of interest to the British reader. 

The Fédération des Industriels et Commercants Frangais, for 
instance, which counts among its members the most prominent 
representatives of the world of business, has several times dis- 
cussed the question at its monthly meetings, and has instructed 
the secretary to draw up a full report, which has been published 
in the Bulletin of the Association. 

We need not consider the temporary measures proposed for 
the period of reorganisation, although one of these is unusual 
enough to deserve notice, t.e., the stipulation that Germany shall 
supply France with whatever quantity of coal may be required 
to make up her shortage, such supply being considered an instal- 
ment of the pecuniary compensation or indemnity of war. We 
will confine ourselves to the conclusions relating to our com- 
mercial organisation after the war. 

First, we find a proposal to cancel all existing treaties which 
contain the most-favoured-nation clause, whether these treaties 
were made with enemy or with neutral countries. The aim is to 
begin again with a clean slate. 

The existing general tariff is to apply to Germany and her 
allies, but it is to be stiffened in respect of “certain industries 
created since the outbreak of the war and in need of special tem- 
porary protection.” 

It is noteworthy that the Fédération des Commercants asks 
for no prohibition. Its members know too much of their subject 
to associate themselves with the puerile boycotting campaign 
which is carried on by a section of the Press and a few ultra- 
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nationalist associations. French merchants know that to refuse 
admission to all German goods would mean the closing of German 
markets to their own, and that it would not be easy to find a 
substitute for a customer who was worth a thousand million 
francs a year. And the French manufacturer knows that there 
are in Germany raw materials and machinery which cannot be 
dispensed’ with, and which will be most urgently required when 
his own factories start work again. 

The Economic Conference of the Allied Powers (June 14th to 
17th last) had foreseen the possibility of imposing measures of 
prohibition as a temporary expedient. But the Fédération des 
Commercants does not seem disposed to accept them even with 
this limitation. It does indeed politely state “that this meeting 
has no objection to raise to such a scheme, but that it would 
prefer to wait until the several Governments shall have pub- 
lished their intentions.” 

The Economic Conference had also foreshadowed and recom- 
mended retaliatory measures against “dumping, or any other un- 
fair form of competition.” Here, again, the Fédération des Com- 
mercants does not seem disposed to follow. The word “dump- 
ing” strikes terror into the heart of the man in the street, but 
the business man does not share this obsession. He knows that 
every manufacturer who works for export is guilty of more or less 
dumping. As M. André Lebon, President of the Fédération, 
remarked, ‘‘The term ‘dumping ’ is not susceptible of exact defi- 
nition. Some States, for instance, would call bounties on ship- 
ping a form of dumping. We must avoid the use of formule 
which by their rigidity run the risk of paralysing our own efforts 
after expansion.” 

But if the Fédération has shown itself comparatively liberal in 
regard to the competition of goods from Germany, it has, on 
the other hand, proved ultra-protectionist in its attitude towards 
German competitors on this side of the frontier. It invokes all 
the powers of the law against this form of industrial invasion, 
t.e., it would prohibit all aliens or alien companies from engaging 
in “any industry or occupation concerned with national defence 
or affecting economic independence,” unless with special author- 
isation, which must be granted for a limited period only, and 
subject to revocation. And to ensure that any self-styled French 
company shall not be under foreign control, it is required that all 
shares be registered in the names of the holders. 

It is doubtless implied that these measures are directed against 
Germans only, and that they shall not be applied to the foreigner 
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from a friendly country. Nevertheless, once we have embarked 
on a policy of excluding the foreigner, it is not easy to stop. Bait- 
ing the stranger will, in our opinion, be one of the gravest of 
after-war perils—it may well jeopardise the progress made in the 
Christian era and carry us back to the days when “foreigner” 
and “enemy” were synonymous terms. 

With regard to the commercial relations among the members 
of the Entente, the Fédération des Commercants has been dis- 
turbingly reticent and the little that, has been said is remarkably 
obscure. The only point to emerge clearly is that there is no 
intention of abolishing, or even of diminishing, existing import 
duties. On the contrary, the Fédération suggests ‘‘that we should 
aim at consolidating our fiscal system and repairing the breach 
which imprudent legislation has effected.” It does indeed admit 
“that some new ideas might be introduced into our system of 
import duties,’ but these innovations will consist solely of addi- 
tions. Duties will furnish not only a source of revenue and a 
means of protection ; they are to act almost as a deterrent against 
the importation of articles of luxury. For France to ask for the 
prohibition of articles of luxury is remarkably imprudent, and she 
may well regret the step when other countries seek to obtain a 
similar advantage for themselves at her expense. 

There is therefore no ground for expecting from this source 
anything that would make for free trade between the countries of 
the Entente. Even the most-favoured-nation principle is ad- 
mitted only with many reservations and omissions. “Many of 
our merchants would like to see it abolished altogether. To go 
as far as this, especially in regard to our Allies, would probably 
not be feasible. At least it would be advisable, in order to allay 
apprehension, to avoid articles of too general use, &c.” 

The Fédération does not indeed represent all France. 
But the great agricultural associations speak in the same 
terms. They have already protested violently against any sug- 
gestion of diminishing the duty on wines, whereby the import 
of Italian wines would be facilitated. The colonial associations, 
too, demand that the Government shall give no undertaking in 
regard to colonial policy, and so far from wishing to extend the 
principle of the open door, they are counting on securing its 
abolition in the two French colonies where it exists (solely 
because Germany insisted on it)—in the Congo and in Morocco. 


But all this is the opinion of the rich—of property owners and 
capitalists—who would naturally be conservative. What of the 
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rest? What say those who are more or less qualified to speak for 
the people—democrats, Socialists, co-operators ? 

They say very little. Socialists in France have always kept 
aloof from the question of Protection v. Free Trade, in which they 
saw nothing but a middle-class controversy. There are indica- 
tions, however, that the war will draw them out of this state of 
indifference. It is not impossible that Free Trade may commend 
itself to them as a means of reviving and consolidating inter- 
national Socialism, which used to be one of the essential planks 
in their platform and which has suffered such woeful disruption 
of late. 

The co-operators have already initiated a campaign on these 
lines. They are not numerous in France, and their activities do 
not bear comparison with those of the co-operators of Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, their influence has increased a good deal 
in the course of the war, especially owing to the services they 
rendered to the Government and to the municipalities in their 
struggle against the rise in prices. The congress which they held 
in Paris from September 22nd to 25th attracted considerable 
notice, more especially because they invited the co-operators of 
allied countries to take part, and representatives of England, 
Belgium, and Italy actually attended. The most important ques- 
tion on the agenda was that of industrial relations after the war. 
Here are the conclusions as reported by the writer of this 
article :— 

“1. Commercial treaties between the nations composing the 
Entente to be as wide as possible; everything that makes for 
interchange, t.e., transport, correspondence, immigration, natural- 
isation, unification of factory laws, to be encouraged. Attempts to 
be made to establish more thorough-going union between neigh- 
bouring countries. In those colonies which have not yet been 
given self-government, the principle of the open door to be 
established. 

2. As regards neutral countries, the most-favoured-nation 
treatment to be extended as widely as possible. 

3. As regards Germany, Austria, and their allies, to abstain 
from systematic boycott which would be intended solely to ruin 
their trade, but, on the other hand, to allow them free access 
to the markets of the countries of the Entente, only on condition 
that the two Empires should subscribe to the principle of inter- 
national arbitration. 

? 4. In all questions of import duties, to give the interests of 
consumers and workers the first consideration, in view of the 
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reaction of such duties on the cost of living; not to oppose duties 
that are purely fiscal in character, and designed to bring in neces- 
sary revenue, but to fight against those whose sole object it would 
be to safeguard the profits of any particular industry. 

5. To facilitate the creation of any new industry capable of 
opening new channels for national activity, but not to adopt as 
the end of our industrial policy the principle of making our country 
independent of others. To accept the principle of a necessary 
division of labour and a desirable international co-operation 
between all countries.” 

These conclusions were adopted by the Congress more or less 
without modification, with the single exception of Resolution 4, 
which had to be suppressed owing to the unshakable opposition 
of the English and Scotch delegates. These declared that they 
would be false to the principles for which their societies stood 
if they voted for a resolution admitting the right to impose 
general import duties on all goods, even with the reservations 
made in the text—even with the proviso that the duties would 
be sanctioned only as sources of revenue. It is interesting to note 
this steadfast resolve on the part of the English co-operator to 
insist—however pressing may be the need of revenue—on the total 
exemption from duties of all articles of food. The representa- 
tives of the working classes in France are not so uncompromising. 
They know well enough that the State will have to get its mil- 
lions out of something, and they understand that these cannot be 
levied exclusively on the incomes of the propertied classes. They 
do not wish, however, to sanction import duties in order to secure 
profits to capitalists and landlords, and to obviate this danger 
would prefer the Government to reserve for itself the monopoly of 
the importation and sale of foreign food products, e.g., coffee. 

The conclusions quoted above, which would not have any very 
great value if they represented the view of French co-operators 
only, have gained somewhat in importance by being reproduced 
in the principal Socialist papers, especially in L’Humanité and 
in Le Bonnet Rouge, and from the fact that they have been 
approved by the Congress of the Ligue des Droits de l’Homme, 
which has just been held in Paris (November 2nd and 3rd). The 
Ligue des Droits de Homme is the most powerful political asso- 
ciation of the Republican Party, and its influence on the Govern- 
ment is considerable. Its opinions may have a certain weight 
when commercial treaties come to be discussed. Nevertheless, I 
doubt if they will turn the scale against the coalition of agricul- 
tural and industrial interests. 

No. 104—VvoL. xXxvi. H i 
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It is true that there isa Ligue du Libre Echange in France, 
whose President, M. Yves Guyot, is well known in England and a 
familiar figure at the Cobden Club, and whose organ, the Journal 
des Economistes, is the oldest economic review in the world. But 
the League is a mere survival of a glorious age, of the halcyon 
days of Bastiat and Michel Chevalier. It still claims a few adher- 
ents among the members of the Société d’Economie Politique 
and the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, but it has 
no influence in Parliament and no roots in the country. It may 
take a new lease of life—we hope it may—by joining forces with 
the co-operators and Socialists. Among the many surprises of 
the war it would certainly not be the least if the doctrinaires of 
the Liberal school and the Socialists were brought to make 
common cause against the enemy. 

The Ligue du Libre Echange has published two manifestoes, 
the last one in July. It goes without saying that the League will 
press with all its powers for the closest possible commercial union 
between the members of the Entente, and will oppose any measure 
of prohibition directed against the Central Empires. But it goes 
farther, for it wishes the terms of peace to “impose free trade 
on the enemy,” 1.e., to forbid them to institute any protective 
tariff. This method of imposing Free Trade by force of arms is 
a little surprising, coming as it does from the leader of the Liberal 
school, even though it carries with it the proviso that the con- 
queror will impose identical terms on himself. The argument 
adduced by the manifesto is that Free Trade imposed on Germany 
will be the best means of (1) enabling her to pay an indemnity 
for the war, (2) preventing the fiscal union of Germany and 
Austria and the establishment of “Central Europe,” (3) putting 
an end to dumping, (4) safeguarding for Alsace-Lorraine, when 
annexed to France, her former outlet into Germany. These argu- 
ments are interesting, but they imply the complete victory of 
the Entente, and Germany reduced to accepting the commercial 
system dictated by the Allies. It might perhaps not have been 
altogether superfluous to consider other hypotheses, e¢.g., the 
question whether, if Germany kept her protective tariff, the mem- 
bers of the Entente should nevertheless grant her the privilege 
of free import for her products. To be strictly logical, the League 
should answer the question in the affirmative, but it is silent on 
the point. 

The question of commercial relations after the war has also 
been studied by an association founded about a year ago—the 
Franco-British Committee—but, as indicated by the title, this 
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Committee concerns itself exclusively with the relations between 
France and Great Britain. It has not shown itself as eager for 
a commercial entente as its name would lead us to expect, nor 
does its programme differ materially from that of the Fédération 
des Commercants, of which we have given a summary above. 
The two associations indeed share more than their views, for the 
economic section of the Franco-British Committee and the 
Fédération des Commercants actually have the same President, 
M. André Lebon. The report brought out in the name of the 
Committee by M. Belin concludes with the words: ‘‘ We do not 
aim at forming a Zollverein to bind together the allied nations, 
whose interests are so dissimilar. What we aim at is to rid our- 
selves of the megalomania of a State which has carried out a cam- 
paign of insidious invasion ; to re-establish wholesome commercial 
relations ; to re-organise the economic world, while leaving each 
country its freedom.” Which must evidently be interpreted to 
mean “the freedom of its tariffs.” For the rest, the Committee 
has decided to leave on one side all questions of tariff duties, 
which would require very detailed and technical discussions. 


In conclusion, the impression which emerges from these con- 
flicting opinions is that the commercial politics of France after 


the war will be very little different from what they were before 
the war. And we are inclined to think that the same will hold 
good in domains other than those of commerce. Popular imagina- 
tion tends—in times of great upheaval—to believe that the world 
will emerge transformed, and, like the Apostle in the Apocalypse, 
will see a new heaven and a new earth. The Press teems with 
assertions that nothing after the war will be the same as before. 
But history has never verified the expectation of sudden and 
general transformations—not even the history of geology. It is 
therefore very probable that after the war the Protectionist coun- 
tries will remain protectionist and the Free Trade countries will 
retain free trade, and that neither among the Allies nor among 
the enemies of yesterday will the commercial relations be as much 
changed as we might have been justified in anticipating. 
CHARLES GIDE 





THE TASK OF THE WELFARE SUPERVISOR.’ 


You are proposing to enter upon the new profession of 
“Welfare Supervisor”—a profession whose emergence from 
obscurity and rapid development during the last few months 
have been among the many unexpected and remarkable results of 
the Great War. It is a profession which is not going to be 
restricted to women, either in its personnel or in the scope of 
its duties. But it is in relation to women that its opportunities 
are most evident and most forcibly appeal to the public sense of 
fitness ; and it is to women who propose to work among women 
that I am now addressing myself. 

For such a career health and intelligence and sympathy are 
the primary requirements, and these are gifts that no course of 
special training, long or short, can ever supply. But, even given 
these qualifications, it is very properly realised that for the great 
majority of would-be Welfare Supervisors, if not all, some sort 
of special training is very desirable. The preparation in many 
cases may be the unintentional result of protracted and 
diversified experience passed through by a naturally intelligent 
and sympathetic woman. I daresay some of the most successful 
of the new Supervisors will be women who never took a “course ” 
of any kind since they left school. But there are far too few of 
such experienced women to “go round,” now that the country 
has awakened to the need for their services. Some systematic 
plan has to be devised by which others—many others—can be 
prepared, as effectively and speedily as may be, for the new field 
of activity; and it is to me a peculiarly cheering thing that at 
this juncture those who are best capable of judging turn to the 
modern universities to supply the want. It is cheering because 
it indicates their belief that the universities are at least trying 
to get out of the old ruts, and are ready to break with conven- 
tions, if only they can put themselves into a living relation to 
the requirements of modern life. And yet I assure you that 

* An Address introductory to a Course for Welfare Workers arranged by 


the University of Birmingham in conjunction with the Birmingham Women’s 
Settlement, October 2nd, 1916. 
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we who are concerned with university teaching do not wish to 
exaggerate the share we can of ourselves take in this matter. 
We ought to have the art of teaching those things which can be 
made the subject of formal instruction: we ought to enjoy, and 
we ought to take care to deserve, a reputation for impartiality ; 
and we ought to furnish a centre round which the most diverse 
forms of social service may gather without losing their independ- 
ence. But intimate personal knowledge of working-class con- 
ditions in the home and in the factory; understanding, based 
on long practice, of the actual working of industrial organisa- 
tions, of the machinery of local government, of the operations 
and effects of philanthropic agencies; and, above all, that sort 
of practicality which comes from long and diversified experience 
—these are what we university teachers, in the very nature of 
things, cannot possess. And hence in this matter of training 
the university must seek the closest co-operation of those out- 
side its class-rooms who are actually engaged in social work. 
This co-operation we in Birmingham have been fortunate enough 
to enjoy for some years: and I doubt not that every modern 
university situated in the midst of an industrial population will 
find it possible to bring about a similar alliance. 

Let us look now at the outstanding features of the modern 
industrial situation as it concerns your future work. You look 
forward to becoming welfare workers in factories. It is the 
factory which is to be the scene of your labours, and the con- 
ditions of factory life which have called for your appointment. 
Now the factory (or mill or works) is not yet, if it will ever 
become, the only form of manufacturing organisation. The com- 
plete victory of the factory, which was predicted three-quarters 
of a century ago, has taken longer to bring about than people 
used to anticipate: a surprisingly large amount of production 
still takes place in small workshops; and the presence of small 
workshops, side by side with great factories, creates some of the 
most awkward difficulties in the way of social reform. Still, the 
factory (or mill or works) occupies by far the larger part of the 
industrial field, and constitutes the characteristic industrial 
problem of our own days. And therefore it is important to realise 
what it means and what it involves. It means, to begin with, 
the performance of mechanical work by what we significantly 
call “power”—i.e., non-human power—steam or electricity. 
Muscular effort—the effort of lifting, carrying, pushing, thrust- 
ing, cutting, and the like—is almost entirely replaced by the 
performance of machinery. The human agent—apart from the 
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original designers and apart from the repairers and adjusters and 
“setters” of the machine—becomes simply the “tender,” the 
supplier, in many cases the mere watcher of the machine. 
Wherever to-day in a modern works we find men or women 
engaged in hauling heavy things about, we cannot help feeling 
that it issout of keeping with the mechanical spirit of the age : 
that it would be more appropriate to modern ideas to get the 
things shifted by mechanical transmitters. The attendance, in 
the next place, of the human agent upon machinery has involved 
the aggregation of large bodies of men and women under the 
same roofs. This has hitherto been due in a large measure to 
the expense or impossibility of transmitting “power” to any 
considerable distance from the point where it is generated; and 
accordingly there are those who dream of a time when power 
shall be centrally generated and then sent by wire all over the 
countryside to millions of small domestic workshops. Whether 
or not that time will ever come, the great factory (or mill or 
works), with its multitudinous population, is the phenomenon 
we have to reckon with to-day, and apparently for a long time 
to come. And large bodies of workpeople being thus aggregated 
around machinery, it was quite inevitable that they should be 
subjected to regulation as to hours and sequence of work. It 
was this necessary subjection to discipline, this taming of 
impulses to a uniform regularity, which occasioned much of the 
popular repugnance to the factory when it first appeared. There 
are, indeed, anthropologists who maintain that, while woman is 
by nature a steady-going, persistent animal, man by nature is 
an animal who does things by fits and starts. Whether that be 
so or not, the desire to do things by fits and starts, while it may 
possibly be appropriate. to some forms of artistic activity, is 
certainly not reconcilable with the factory. The “notes” of the 
factory are Machinery, Numbers, and Discipline. 

But we must carry the analysis a step farther. Machinery 
facilitates division of labour, and division of labour enlarges pro- 
duction; and that is a good thing. There are, roughly, four 
times as many people living in England to-day as in the pre- 
machine era, and certainly they are—speaking broadly—better 
fed and clad. That is the result of machinery. But this is a 
world in which things desirable in themselves are not always 
compatible with one another. And what has been good for 
human beings as consumers has not been equally good for human 
beings as producers. The enlargement of production, effected 
by the specialisation of machinery and the sub-division of human 
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tasks, means that an increasingly larger proportion of work- 
people are engaged, day after day and week after week and year 
after year, in performing, or in tending a machine while it per- 
forms, the same single operation, the same “process.” Factory 
work, in the vast majority of cases, is inevitably monotonous, in 
the strictest meaning of the word. I am not asserting that the 
factory system brought monotony into the world. To understand 
the factory system it is not at all necessary to idealise what went 
before it. And I am not asserting that monotony is necessarily 
a bad thing. I daresay a certain amount of monotony is good 
for all of us; and it is wonderful how unfettered the human spirit 
can sometimes remain while the body is patiently “repeating ” 
the same unchanging movement. I wish only to indicate this— 
that from masses of workpeople so engaged a mental attitude 
towards their work is to be expected very different from that of 
workpeople who carry out a diversified series of operations and 
see the whole of some article gradually forming beneath their 
eyes. 

With men and women such as they are, the material con- 
ditions we have just pictured tend necessarily to produce certain 
results. In looking at these results, it is wise to postpone attach- 
ing blame to individuals or classes until we have first made 
reasonable allowance for the force of circumstances. Consider, 
first, the effect upon employers. The aggregation of workpeople 
in large numbers means, unavoidably, the absence of close 
personal intercourse, with the mutual understanding which such 
intercourse produces, between employers and employed. It 
means, in the language of Carlyle, that the link or nexus 
between them comes to be mainly that involved in the payment 
and receipt of wages—what he calls a “cash nexus.” We need 
not stop to consider whether this in itself is a good or a bad 
thing. Its unattractive and dangerous sides are visible enough ; 
on the other hand, it is apparently the necessary pre-requisite 
for free citizenship on the part of the worker. The dominance 
of machinery again, under the existing conditions of society, 
means the indispensability of capital. And as the cost of plant 
increases—owing to industrial and commercial causes, into which 
I cannot now  nter—it becomes increasingly necessary that the 
capital shall be furnished by persons standing outside the actual 
management of the “concern.” Thus to the want of personal 
acquaintance between the elements of production called Manage- 
ment and Labour which is due to mere Multitude is added the 
visible separation between the two elements of production called 
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Capital and Labour produced by Machinery. I need not labour 
the point that this separation is rendered deeper and wider by 
the modern method of securing the necessary provision of large 
capitals by the formation of joint stock companies. The out- 
come of it all is that, on the side of what we speak of as “the 
employers” —by which we must mean all those, whoever they 
are, who provide the capital—the profit- or income-making pur- 
pose of business tends to become the exclusive preoccupation, so 
far as their “investments” are concerned, however unselfish and 
generous they may be in the expenditure of their income. I am 
not necessarily blaming them : without dividends there would be 
no investments ; and investment of capital is the means by which 
modern communities have been enabled to reach even the modest 
degree of comfort we have so far attained to. But the profit- 
seeking impulse may often be short-sighted, both in the public 
interest and in its own interest properly understood. 

The situation with respect to labour has been profoundly 
affected by two other facts. The one is that machinery has 
become so vastly important that it tends in the eyes of its pro- 
prietors and managers to become all-important. The human 
attendance on the machine seems to be so subsidiary; it seems 
to call for so little exertion, so little intelligence, that there is 
a certain unconscious tendency to disregard it, to take it, so to 
speak, for granted. The other is that, with the extension of 
markets and the pressure of competition, the commercial side of 
business management becomes the daily and anxious care of 
those responsible to the shareholders. Commercial policy and 
mechanical equipment between them thus take up so much time 
and thought on the part of the management that labour con- 
ditions are apt to be left out of account until they begin to give 
trouble. 

Turn now to the other side, that of the workpeople, and 
notice, first, the effects of mere aggregation. Conscious or 
unconscious wnitation is perhaps the strongest of psychological 
forces. You cannot possibly bring large bodies of workpeople 
together and expect them to behave as they might if they were. 
isolated individuals. How infinitely important for good and for 
ill is the “tone” of a shop you will soon discover as Welfare 
Supervisors. But consider especially how the unconscious 
formation of shop standards affects the pace and continuity of 
production under the conditions of “cash nexus.” It is hope- 
less to expect masses of workpeople who are occupied in a 
monotonous task, performing only one of the numerous processes 
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which lead up to a product they probably seldom see in its final 
form, for a distant or foreign market of which they have no 
conception, and under conditions of competition with other con- 
cerns and other countries which they have no means of gauging, 
it is hopeless, I say, to expect of them a realising sense of any- 
thing outside their wages. When the question is put to them 
whether they will increase their output and get better wages, their 
first thought, whether formulated or not, is whether the increased 
wage is worth the additional exertion. They may prefer to 
work fewer days, or fewer hours, or at less strain and go with- 
out the additional wages. We are trying to look at the situa- 
tion impartially, and not pronouncing offhand whether this is 
laziness or a wise economy of strength. Their second thought is 
whether, when they have got into the way of producing more, 
they will go on getting the higher wages or whether the piece 
rates will not be reduced. Hitherto, as all intelligent business 
men of wide experience will readily admit, the working people 
generally have had abundant cause for doubt as to the perman- 
ence of larger wages due to greater exertion. If the manage- 
ment thinks it can get the increased output at lower cost, the 
profit-seeking impulse, which is the moving force of business, 
pushes it in that direction—often, it must again be added, quite 
short-sightedly. Moreover, the single concern is seldom quite 
independent in this matter : so long as competition works with- 
out restraint, one enterprising (or ill-advised) concern may force 
all the others to reduce rates against their will—or, what comes 
to the same thing, may be mistakenly supposed by its rivals so 
to force them. The way out of the difficulty is, I believe, only 
to be found in the existence of strong combinations on the side 
both of the employing concerns and of the workpeople: on the 
part of the employing concerns to bring the opinion of the lead- 
ing men of the trade to bear upon those concerns which would 
fight for their own immediate interests without regard to the 
interests of the trade as a whole; on the side of the workpeople 
to safeguard standards once attained by using their power of 
withdrawing labour. 

So far I have been speaking of workpeople without distinc- 
tion of sex; and, indeed, what I have said so far. will apply 
equally to both sexes. But the presence of women in factories 
brings additional elements into the problem. Again we need 
not stop to introduce comparisons between this and the 
pre-factory age. Some comparisons commonly drawn are prob- 
ably exaggerated; for instance, we probably underestimate the 
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part which women played in industry long before the factory 
régime. In the case of women, as of men, the problem is 
changed in quality if only because it has so enormously changed 
in quantity, and in the elements of aggregation and dependence 
on machinery. The machine, by removing the strain from 
muscle, makes industrial employment possible for women on a 
vast scale; and the tendency towards division of iabour, towards 
the limitation of the industrial worker to “processes” and 
“repetition,” opens wider and wider fields for their employment. 
But women, while they enjoy certain natural advantages due to 
sex, are subject to certain disadvantages due to sex. I pass over 
the conditions due to health, and nerves as dependent upon 
health, and the special forms which moral dangers assume in 
relation to women. These subjects will all engage your atten- 
tion in this course. It will be sufficient for me here to indicate 
some of the industrial consequences of sex as the world is now 
constituted. One is that, for the vast majority of women, 
industrial employment is not a career, but a stage in their lives 
preceding marriage. This means that they cannot be expected 
to take, and in fact do not take, as much interest as men in the 
conditions of their employment. The economic or political con- 
siderations, which might conceivably stimulate to larger output, 
would weigh even less with them than with men, while the 
motives for combination among themselves to secure larger 
remuneration are far weaker. As a rule they receive less wages ; 
I will not stop to consider why—whether it be due to family life, 
or to less productive efficiency, or to greater docility. There is 
the fact, however produced, with its consequences for those 
women who have to support themselves or others. And the 
diversion of interest on the part of the management from Labour 
to Machinery and Markets is apt to be more complete the cheaper 
and the easier to obtain that labour seems to be. 

Upon an industrial world so constituted has come the Great 
War, and within a few months it has revealed to every discern- 
ing onlooker the defects which previously had been realised by 
but few. These defects had never before secured general atten- 
tion, for obvious reasons. The geographical accident of Britain’s 
possession of abundant coal and iron in close proximity; the 
advantages derived from the maritime supremacy established in 
the Napoleonic Wars; the delay in Germany’s return to unity ; 
the interruption of America’s development by its Civil War— 
these and other causes had allowed England to get a long start 
over other nations. Moreover, other countries had the same 
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factory system and were subject to the like industrial conse- 
quences. England had a long tradition of business success and 
business self-satisfaction ; its factories and works had grown up 
slowly, and many of them had never been consciously planned 
in view of the social and hygienic requirements of massed pro- 
duction; there had never been a time when the country in 
general, or manufacturers in particular, had reaily been pulled 
up and forced to take stock of the situation. The war has 
brought such a stock-taking; in the industrial sphere, as in 
every other sphere, it has been a Day of Judgment. It has made 
apparent to everyone that the present factory system, superior 
as it must be reckoned to what preceded it as an organisation 
for production, is nevertheless largely defective even for that 
purpose. The slow pace of production and the interruptions in 
its course, due to labour difficulties, of which everybody is now 
» aware, have been the result not of blind stupidity on the part 
of workpeople, nor of mere greed on the part of employers, but 
of the very conditions of ordinary factory operation working upon 
average humanity. In a sense everybody, on both sides of the 
wages contract, is to blame; in another sense, nobody is to 
blame. But into this problem I can enter only so far as it 
concerns you directly as future Welfare Supervisors. You come 
into the industrial field just because the war has made every- 
body realise what few had realised before, that the importance 
of the human element in comparison with machinery was grossly 
underestimated—that the labour side of business was, even from 
the point of view of productivity, by no means so negligible as 
had been thought. Make your machinery as automatic as you 
like, yet somehow, and for the most diverse reasons, the health 
and comfort, and such intangible things as the spirits and temper 
of the workpeople, do count in the matter of output. And 
problems closely connected with the efficiency of the labour 
force, though arising outside the factory walls—problems such as 
those of housing and transport and food and recreation and rest, 
which have long existed, but have not been insistent enough to 
secure attention—have, with the new and even greater aggrega- 
tion of labour to meet a need vital to the whole country, become 
gross and palpable. A more careful and intelligent regard to 
the welfare of their employees, and the employment for this 
purpose of educated women of judgment and knowledge, has now 
been urged upon all Controlled Establishments for the sake of 
‘increasing output—increasing output, not for the benefit of the 
shareholders, not even for the benefit of that idol of the past 
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called the Consumer, but for the sake of our men in the trenches, 
and through them, most of us believe, for the sake of the highest 
interests of civilisation. You Welfare Workers, therefore, while 
you must not unduly magnify your office, ought to be daily helped 
by the stimulating thought that your work is in the best of senses 
patriotic. , And the goal before you is not only to help now, but 
to make “welfare work” so evidently contribute to production 
that, when the war is over and the factories of the country cease 
to be “controlled,” you will be retained by the management as 
a matter of course. 

It would, however, be an inadequate interpretation of the 
meaning of this new profession of Welfare Supervisor to explain 
it as entirely due to a true perception of the contribution it may 
make to productive efficiency. It is an outcome, also, of the 
creation of a national conscience, in circumstances which have 
allowed that conscience to be applied. It is not that business 
managers have been devoid of conscience ; they are human beings 
remarkably like most other human beings, and there have been 
splendid instances of the most anxious attention to the welfare 
of operatives from the most unselfish of motives. But as the 
world of industry has, in fact, been constituted, conscience was 
too generally kept quiet by custom, or weakened by a conflict 
of apparent duties, resulting from a sense of trusteeship for the 
shareholder. But now the Nation as a whole has become, in a 
very real sense, the ultimate Employer. It is the Nation that 
has to pay for the product—in taxation now and for indefinite 
centuries to come. It is the Nation that, in the interest of pro- 
duction, has forcibly suppressed for the time much of that 
freedom of movement which was: among the safeguards— 
inadequate, indeed, but not entirely ineffective—of the operatives’ 
interests. No worker in a munition factory, man or woman, is 
now allowed to go to another employer to better his or her posi- 
tion. And the Nation, thus really employing and thus visibly 
restricting the workpeople, inevitably assumes a responsibility 
for their welfare; and the Ministry which represents it is thus 
led to urge welfare supervision upon Controlled Establishments 
and bound to introduce it itself in National Establishments, not 
only because it pays in the matter of production, but because it 
is inherently right. Certainly a Ministry of Munitions in the 
midst of so terrible a struggle of the nations could not, even in 
these democratic days, turn aside from its immediate task to 
promote philanthropic schemes unless it had excellent reason to 
believe that they would directly contribute to the primary end 


* 
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in view—the winning of the war. But for once the narrowest 
Utility and the widest Humanity have met together. 

Ladies who are looking forward to the new profession will 
perhaps be patient with me if I venture to add a few words of 
warning. You are entering upon work full of interest and promise, 
but surrounded by all the risks of the experimental. Welfare 
Supervision is a field whose limits are at present undefined. In 
the well-known White Paper of the Ministry of Munitions will 
be found a pretty long list of the various activities already 
actually carried on in one or other Controlled Establishment. 
But you must not think that you can at once undertake all the 
various duties there recited. In most establishments you will 
be expected to superintend the canteen; you will be expected 
to do “first-aid work,” or to co-operate with the nurses 
already employed. But beyond that the management will 
often be quite vague as to your duties, and you will have to 
create your own positions. You will have to go slowly and tact- 
fully, doing at first simply what you are asked to do. Most of 
you will have had no intimate knowledge of inside factory con- 
ditions or of the habits and opinions of factory girls, which differ 
indeed in the several districts and the several kinds of labour. 
In some quarters you will be received with a certain distrust 
by the management, and you must not justify that distrust by 
any air of superiority or by anything that can fairly be called 
meddlesomeness. If you notice, as you probably will, things 
which may be improved, you will not blurt out unwelcome truths 
without regard to person or season, but wait until you find a 
suitable time to make quiet and well-informed and definite repre- 
sentations to the suitable people. You must assume that the 
managers and foremen or forewomen want to do the right thing ; 
you must assume that if apparently obvious reforms are not 
made at once there are difficulties in the way, to be recognised 
clearly before they can be overcome. The influence of a clear- 
sighted and experienced woman with a practical turn of mind 
in the position of Welfare Supervisor or Lady Superintendent 
can be most beneficial and steadily growing, but it will not come 
easily to all of you. Believe me, fine feelings, even acute intel- 
lects, do not by themselves go anything like so far as people 
sometimes think. If the managers can tell the directors in a 
few months concerning one of you: “She knows her job,” and 
“She knows how to get on with people,” you will have earned 
the reputation that is most useful alike to women and to men. 
Behind all your prudent, unemotional outward bearing there 
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may be, there must be, a deep fund of human love and 
sympathy and reliance upon what you feel to be the highest in 
this universe; but you need not wear your hearts upon your 
sleeves. 

In relation to the workwomen there is another and equally 
important set of considerations to be borne in mind. I do not 
think I need warn you against sentimentality. Women are the 
unromantic and sensible sex, at any rate in relation to other 
women: they see their fellow-women without any disturbing 
glamour; and I don’t know whether they are not likely to be 
too hard rather than too soft when the first novelty has worn 
off. What you must bear in mind is that a very large number 
of the workwomen will regard you for some time with a certain 
coldness—not to say suspicion. You must remember that to 
them you are at first simply another forewoman, representing 
the employer ; you must remember, also, that many of them are 
very much afraid of being “done good to.” They are satisfied 
with themselves as they are; they are conscious, as you cannot 
be, of their own pleasures and their own troubles; they have no 
reason to believe that you are any better essentially than they 
are, though you have been more fortunate in some respects ; and 
they certainly won’t fall romantically in love with you like 
schoolgirls. Moreover, those of you who have already had oppor- 
tunities of intimacy with working women will bear me out when 
I say that there is a new spirit of independence abroad among 
working women, especially those engaged in munition works. 
They have obtained a new importance in the world of which 
they cannot be ignorant. They want to be as free as men and 
to carry on their work and their play as freely as men do. Such 
a spirit is doubtless a necessary stage in human progress ; but it 
brings with it new risks. Your object must be to respect even 
a fierce spirit of independence, to gain the women’s regard by 
your competency and by your fairness, and to secure their will- 
ing co-operation wherever it is at all possible. The more self- 
governing they can be helped to become in all the discipline of 
the shop and in all the recreation put within their reach the 
better it will be. 

Have I alarmed you by these glimpses of pitfalls on both 
sides of the road? Then let me end by the commonplace but 
true remark that there is no credit in doing an easy thing. I 
cannot conceive work more interesting than yours is going to 


be or more full of promise for Britain and the world. 
W. J. ASHLEY 





THE SPITALFIELDS ACTS, 1773-1824 


THANKs to Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, the Spitalfields Acts, 
which no economic historian—hardly even a student—can afford to 
ignore, have become a classical illustration of the fact “that the 
House of Commons remained innocent of any general theory 
against legislative interference long after it had begun the work 
of sweeping away medieval regulations.”! It was not the 
business of the authors of the History of Trade Unionism to 
examine the Acts and their working in any detail. But they are 
worth examination, as is the whole economic history of that 
product of immigrant skill and extreme mercantilist regulation— 
the British silk industry of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. A contribution to this wider inquiry was made a few 
years ago by Mr. G. B. Hertz,? who gave incidentally a fuller 
account of the Acts themselves than any recent writer ; but neither 
was Mr. Hertz “out for” the Acts, their antecedents, the busi- 
ness and social world to which they applied, what you may call, 
as you please, their medievalism or their modern note, their 
imitations, just how they worked, or why they were repealed. 
The Parliamentary Papers of the early nineteenth century, 
together with certain other sources of less value, have a good 
deal to tell anyone who cares for these things. 

There is no need to spend time in proving that the Spitalfields 
industry of the eighteenth century was mainly “capitalistic.” 
The normal weaver was, and always had been, a wage-earner, 
though the masters were not infrequently recruited from among 
successful weavers, and some of these masters were only in a 
small way of business. A typical manufacturer, during the whole 
of the period 1760-1830, would either buy silk, possibly from 
abroad, more or less ready for the loom, or would have raw silk 
thrown, twisted, dyed, and in other ways prepared for weaving 
by throwsters, spinners, and the like, in various districts outside 

1 History of Trade Unionism (1902 ed.), p. 48. 


2 The English Silk Industry in the Eighteenth Century, English Historical 
Review, XXIV., 710 (1909). 
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London.’ Spitalfields and the adjacent parishes were simply a 
weaving area, conveniently near to the landing-place and market 
for the raw silk and to the greatest centre of consumption. 

That the trade was what would to-day be called an organised 
trade before the passing of the Act of 1773 is highly probable. 
For the Act was connected with difficulties arising from the faulty 
working of something very like a modern trade agreement in a 
piece-work industry. There was a “book,” or list of piece-work 
rates, “‘an agreed list,” “that had existed long before I had 
existence,” said an old foreman, by name Edward Jones, who 
perfectly remembered the facts, which list was, “about the year 
1767, broken in upon and violated.”* The antiquity of this 
“book” would be a curious inquiry. Its breakdown produced the 
usual eighteenth-century expression of public opinion—an outbreak 
of brutal rioting. Bands of weavers “traversed the streets at 
midnight, broke into the houses, and destroyed the property of 
the manufacturers,” the old foreman said. A less trustworthy 
witness, some years later, told how weavers were executed, and 
how ‘‘a person of the name of Clark, who was discovered to have 
been the informer, was dragged to a pond and thrown in, and was 
pelted to death.” According to Jones, one result of the rioting 
was that masters and men met again and drew up a fresh list 
in 1769. Four years later came the first Spitalfields Act, 13 Geo. 
III., c. 68, whose main object was to prevent the recurrence of 
such troubles; though apparently it was not a mere bit of panic 
legislation, as was often asserted in after years. It authorised the 
Justices of Middlesex, the Tower Hamlets, and the City to 
“settle, regulate, and declare” the wages of silk weavers in their 

1 See for the close of the period the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Silk Trade, 1832, Q. 4805, sqgg. Q. 5275 sqqg., etc. A manufacturer might, of 
course, be himself connected with a throwing mill. The point is that throwing, 
spinning, etc., were not London industries. There is an interesting return of 
looms employed by fifteen Spitalfields manufacturers in the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Petition of the Ribbon Weavers, 1818 (Accounts and 
Papers, IX., 5, p. 195). The average is 58. Only five employed less than 
thirty looms; three employed over 100. There were, however, still in 1823 
a large number ‘‘that employ 10, 20, 30, and 40 looms”’ in the trade, and a 
few working weavers who bought silk and sold their fabrics to warehousemen. 
Lords’ Committee on the Bill to repeal four Acts relating to the wages of 
persons employed in the manufacture of silk, 1823. Lords’ Sessional Papers, 
CLVI. 57, p. 20. (Evidence of Wm. Hale.) 

2 Lords’ Committee, 1823 p. 33 sgg. The existence of this book is not referred 
to in the History of Trade Unionism (pp. 48-9), where it is implied that the 
collective bargaining referred to below grew up out of the Act. It looks as if 
there had been something like it long before. 

3 Handloom Weavers’ Commission, 1840. Assistant Commissioners’ Reports, 
II., 359. Recollections of a person who was ‘“‘very young”’ at the time. He 
must have been very young. 
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respective areas. All accounts agree as to how they did it. If 
committees of masters and men had not first discussed the piece- 
rates separately and then jointly, the Justices instructed them to 
do so. In the early days they generally managed to fix matters 
up. The “magistrates of three jurisdictions always agreed to the 
same thing”? and the collective bargain was made binding. It 
became a punishable offénce to give or receive less or more than 
the duly sanctioned piece-rates. 

If the parties did not agree, the magistrates took evidence 
and heard counsel. On the very technical points involved they 
were hardly competent to decide. “It is stated that they confined 
themselves to inquiring as to the price of provisions and what the 
weaver could earn, and decided accordingly.” It is also stated 
that they generally favoured the men. As most of their decisions 
were made in times of dear food, this is not unnatural. ‘There is 
no need to endorse the solemn pronouncement of the critic of 
1840: “Tt is in the nature of things that magistrates should 
decide on the popular side, and be prone to exercise a liberality 
which is not at their own expense.’ One manufacturer asserted, 
in 1823, that “the last time we appealed to the magistrates they 
were with us. The period I allude towas . . . at the time of the 
Peace of Amiens.”* About that time the whole system began 
to ossify. The magistrates’ decisions had at first been published 
in the papers. In 1874 they were collected into a book of fabrics 
and prices. The last version of this book appeared in 1806. “TI 
have assisted,” said a witness in 1818, “in forming all the list prices 
that have been made since 1784, a general one in 1795 [this was 
to meet the high prices of that year|; another in 1800; another 
in 1802; another in 1804; an explanatory one in 1805; and the 
last in 1806, a general one; and then by the desire of the masters 
and men I compiled the present book.” * 

Two clauses in the Act, which have nothing to do with 
wages, are of considerable interest in relation to the industrial 
organisation of the trade. By one of these, masters resident 
within the statutory areas were not allowed to employ persons 
resident outside those areas. This, as will appear, became a 
special masters’ grievance in the nineteenth century. By another 
clause, no weaver was to have more than two apprentices at a 
time. This “medieval” clause would indeed prevent the exploita- 


* Handloom Weavers’ Commission, 1840. Assistant Commissioners’ Reports, 
II., 259. See also the account of Thos. Gibson in 1818 (Ribbon Weavers, 
p. 141) and Wm. Hale in 1823 (Lords’ Committee, 1823, p. 7). 

2 Handloom Weavers, II., 360. 

8 Lords’ Committee of 1823, p. 7. But see below. 

* Ribbon Weavers, p. 188. 
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tion of apprentice labour by the master weaver; but it could not 
work in an “anti-capitalistic”’ sense, as the medieval rules of 
this type were meant to work, since the weaver in this case was 
not the ultimate employer. It might even tend to check rises 
from the ranks of weavers to those of manufacturers ; for so long 
as a man was himself engaged in weaving he could not hope to 
employ many hands. It also checked the expansion of the London 
industry, or was alleged to have done so.! 

Between 1780 and 1812 the Act was once imitated and twice 
extended. By 19 and 20 Geo. IV. (I) it was imitated by the 
Irish Parliament for Dublin. By 32 Geo. III., c. 44, it was ex- 
tended, for the London area, to include fabrics of silk mixed 
with other materials, such as bombazines and poplins. This was, 
no doubt, one cause of the active revisions of the book between 
1795 and 1806. After the book ossified a most interesting exten- 
sion was made. By 51 Geo. III., c. 11, journeywomen were 
brought within the Act. There were a large number of journey- 
women in London, many of whom had served regular appren- 
ticeships for five or seven years.” ; 

In the early nineteenth century the industry was spreading far 
beyond Spitalfields. The statement made by an employer in 1821, 
that “a few years ago the silk manufacture was hardly known 
beyond London,”® was no doubt exaggerated ; but there was cer- 
tainly in these years an extension of the weaving industry in such 
places as Braintree, Bocking, and Coggeshall; Sudbury, Laven- 
ham, and Haverhill; Reading, Newbury, Andover, and Whit- 
church. The practice in these districts was to pay only two-thirds 
of the Spitalfields prices. Further afield were Coventry, with its 
ribbons ; Norwich, which did a large trade in mixed goods of wool 
and silk, especially bombazines ; Macclesfield, whose original trade 
was in silk handkerchiefs; and other Northern districts, now in- 
cluding that of Manchester, which was competing with London in 
various lines. As the law stood, a London manufacturer was not 
allowed to put work out in the neighbouring counties ; but, certainly 
after the peace and perhaps before, this rule was evaded. If the 
capitalist could himself move, say, into Essex, there was nothing 
to prevent his still giving out work in Spitalfields; but many of 
them managed to give work out in Essex without deserting 

1 Lords’ Committee, 1823, p. 124. Thos. Gibson, a manufacturer. 

2 Ribbon Weavers, 1818, p. 44. Evidence of a Spitalfields master. 

3 Lords’ Second Report on Foreign Trade, 1821, p. 26. It was true only of 
the broad silk manufacture. Lords’ Committee, 1823, p. 123. 

4 Handloom Weavers, II. 285. Dr. Cunningham (Growth of English Industry 


and Commerce, 1912, II., 519, n.) says ‘‘the Essex district . . . fell within the 
Spitalfields Act.” I find no evidence of this. 
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London, “of course conducting” their country businesses ‘“ under 
other names.” ! There were some convictions for this breach of 
the Act, but not enough or decisive enough to stop the practice.” 

No doubt this country competition made some employers, 
during the second decade of the nineteenth century, increasingly 
impatient of the Acts. Their impatience was stimulated by rapid 
changes of fashion, especially the introduction of new French 
fabrics after the peace, and the difficulty of creating or adjusting 
legal piece-rates in time to catch or retain new lines of trade. 
One result of this was that piece-rates for many new fabrics were 
made between individuals without any legal decision at all ;* but 
this, of course, was a risky proceeding so long as the Acts were 
alive. There had been some negotiations for a collective bargain 
dealing with various new classes of goods in 1814, but they fell 
through, and most of the fabrics remained unregulated. Another 
result was that the country manufacturers, having got a footmg 
in a new line of business, often could not be ousted. The bom- 
bazine trade, for instance, had for some time been established at 
Norwich ; quite naturally, for bombazines had a worsted warp and 
so were as appropriate to Norfolk as to Spitalfields. London men, 
finding their business slipping away, tried in 1816 to get the bom- 
bazine piece-rates reduced. They failed, and within a few years 
the trade had left London altogether.° 

It is significant that in the previous year an old unofficial 
“book” of piece-rates, resembling the Spitalfields books of the 
days before the Act, broke down at Macclesfield under the pres- 
sure of Manchester competition. Those London masters who 
knew about this, and whose businesses lay open to country rivals, 
would naturally argue towards the abolition of the Acts, the more 
so as Parliament had just repealed the wage-fixing clauses of the 
Elizabethan Labour Code. 

But the men, in London and out of it, together with far more 
masters than one might expect, clung to “the method of legal 
enactment.” They even managed to convince a Committee of 
the Commons. In 1818 the weavers of Coventry, whose special 


1 J. Ballance, a master, before the Lords’ Committee, 1823, p. 105. 

2 Ibid., pp. 166-7. Evidence of Ambrose Moore. A leading master, Stephen 
Wilson, said it was ‘‘not fair’’ to press him to give information on'this matter, 
. 157. 
" 3 Thos. Gibson, master. Lords’ Committee, 1823, pp. 129, 144. 

* Stephen Wilson, ibid., p. 171. 

5 Stephen Wilson, ibid., p. 170. Wilson made bombazines himself, and so 
was not unbiassed; there is no doubt that they did leave London, but whether 
this was all due to the piece-rates or not one cannot definitely say. 


® Ibid., p. 197. 
Ir 2 
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troubles do not concern us, sought salvation in an extension of 
the Spitalfields Acts to their trade. And the Committee to which 
their petitions were referred reported that this was desirable, at 
least as an experiment “for a period of a few years.”! This 
recommendation was no doubt in great part due to the strong 
support of the Act at this time by the rank and file of the Spital- 
fields manufacturers proper. Nearly ninety employers signed a 
petition in its favour.? It prevented disputes, they said. Men 
could not drive wages up unduly in good times, nor masters drive 
them down unduly in bad. Clever men were not discouraged, as 
was often asserted, for they worked faster than fools. The poor 
rates were kept down. The district lived “in a state of quietude 
and repose.” Weavers in London were not overpaid, and the best 
cure for the undoubted difficulties of the trade was the extension 
of the Silk Acts to the country at large. One of the signatories 
of this petition pointed out that disputes and hostility to the Acts 
were due mainly to the fact that some masters were not them- 
selves operative weavers.® Here the cleavage of opinion between 
large and small masters is very apparent. The fact was that the 
big men in the silk industry, who were fast becoming hostile to 
the Acts, were often City men, not Spitalfields men. They were 
the capitalists whose eyes saw beyond the old local manufacture 
of fine, plain, broad silks and beyond the old modest profits, 
“quietude and repose.” They sold goods and bought silk in a 
wholesale way, whereas the majority of these signatories were 
“wholly unknown” to a leading silk broker, because most of them 
were in too small a way of business to buy so much as a whole 
bale of raw silk.* The small men thought in Spitalfields terms, 
clung to the Acts as the bulwark of their district against pauper- 
ism,° and—being mainly in the staple trade—did not worry much 
about outside competition. The big men, who made experiments 
and had knowledge of the new commercial and industrial world, 
thought the Acts a relic of barbarism, an interference with capital 
and political economy, and a nursery of combination. 

For combination was now reckoned a horrid thing, whereas in 
the eighteenth century, combination, at least among the Spital- 
fields weavers, had evidently been taken for granted by all parties. 
The Acts encouraged a “spirit of combination,” Stephen Wilson 
told the Committee of 1818, as a strong point against them. To 
back his statement he put in evidence a set of rules “'T'o be observed 

» Ribbon Weavers’ Report. 2 Ibid., p. 196. 
* Ibid., p. 180. 


* E. Durant before the Lords’ Committee, 1823, p. 202. 
5 There is a great deal of evidence on this point in the various inquiries. 
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by a few friends called the Good Intent.” Article 3 of these 
rules provided for out-of-work pay to a man refused work “that 
demands his legal price.”! Another master, one Ambrose Moore, 
said “it was notorious”? that the men had a permanent paid 
committee. ‘He apprehended there was constantly a com- 
mittee.” “They indeed absolutely levied taxes on all weavers 
residing in Spitalfields.” The weavers, the Combination Laws 
being still unrepealed, were rather evasive about this committee. 
Their subscription, called “the penny ticket,” was entirely 
optional, they said. They needed money to protect the Act. 
They never struck. “There was no committee at all in existence.” 
Well, “there were a few men who received the money what were 
called the Finance.” In case of dispute they did appoint “what 
you might call a committee, if you thought fit.” Yes, “there was a 
secretary to the trade.”® A manufacturer favourable to the men, 
who had himself risen from the ranks, declared that “for such a 
thing as a standing committee there is no such thing, nor has 
been one for thirty-four years; they are made choice of for a 
temporary time, and as soon as the business is over . . . they are 
discharged, and a new set of people are chosen.”* From all of 
which it is pretty clear that there was a managing group among 
the weavers, “which you might call a committee if you thought 
fit.’ Anyhow, there was ‘“‘the Finance,” who perhaps were paid. 

It was not, however, suggested that the silk weavers as a class 
were revolutionaries or enemies of order. In later years those 
who had known them in the days of their prosperity testified freely 
to their social virtues and their intellectual vigour. “It may 
appear strange,” said Mr. Edward Church, who had resided as a 
solicitor in Spital Square for thirty years, from 1810 to 1840, “it 
may appear strange, but I believe the origin of many of our most 
flourishing societies may be traced to Spitalfields. The Spital- 
fields Mathematical Society is second in point of time to the 
Royal Society, and still exists. There was an Historical Society 
which was merged in the Mathematical Society. There was a 
Floricultural Society, very numerously attended, but now extinct. 
The weavers were almost the only botanists of their day in the 
Metropolis. . . . There was an Entomological Society, and they 
were the first entomologists in the Kingdom. The society is gone. 
They had a Recitation Society for Shakespearean readings. They 
had a Musical Society. . . . There was a Columbarian Society. 

1 Ribbon Weavers’ Report, p. 59. 
2 Ibid., p. 158. 


5 Jbid. Evidence of John Baker, a weaver, p. 195. 
‘ Ibid. Evidence of Mr. Buckeridge, p. 189. 
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. . . They were great bird-fanciers and breeders of canaries, many 
of whom now cheer their quiet hours when at the loom... . 
Many of the houses in Spitalfields had porticos, with seats at their 
doors, where the weavers might be seen on summer evenings 
enjoying their pipes. The porticos have given way to improve- 
ments in the pavements,”! and so on. Without accepting every 
touch from this amiable Pickwickian laudator temporis acti, one 
does get an attractive impression. One must not forget the 
“person of the name of Clark,” pelted to death in a pond; but 
that was before Mr. Church’s day, even before the Act. And 
England had civilised a good deal between 1770 and 1818. No 
one in 1818 accused the weavers of rioting, only of combining. 

Not all those who criticised the Acts in 1818 were hostile to 
any and every form of official regulation. Thomas Gibson, for 
instance, put forward the suggestion that only what he called 
the penal part of the law should be abolished. If master and 
man found it to their interest to diverge from official rates one 
way or the other, they should be free to do so without risk of 
punishment, official rates only coming into operation when the 
parties could not agree.? Gibson was not biassed, for his criticism 
of the Acts on the technical side was trenchant. The Justices, 
being ignorant of the business, had merely recorded trade agree- 
ments, and could not really interpret them in case of dispute, 
or do anything effective when no agreement was reached. As 
things were, it was no defence in the Courts for the weaver to 
testify that he had agreed to a non-legal rate; so special agree- 
ments for special fabrics were ruled out, so far, he might have 
added, as the Acts were really operative. It was impossible to 
reward exceptional men. It was difficult to give work to the 
aged and infirm, or to give work at low rates to keep men em- 
ployed in slack times. (One recognises the familiar criticism of 
Trade Union rates in later years.) Finally, the technical basis 
of the piece-rates in the book was all wrong: they were based on 
the number of shoots per inch, whereas the quality of the silk 
was really far more important. Another witness, Stephen Wil- 
son,® a thoroughgoing enemy of the Acts, pointed out how they 
hindered mechanical improvement. Masters had to pay the 
same rates whether labour-saving appliances were used or not. 
This “the magistrates affixed in p. 10 of their book of prices.” 
So, of course, labour was not saved. Such a law in the cotton 
trade, said Wilson, would have ruined, Arkwright. 

1 Handloom Weavers, II., 216. 


? Ribbon Weavers, p. 141 sqq. 
* Ribbon Weavers, p. 51 sgqq 
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Some of these criticisms were clearly valid; but there were 
those who thought that many of them might have been obviated 
had the masters shown more willingness to meet the men and 
bring “the book” ‘up to date. One of the stock complaints 
against the Acts was that their rigid rates were driving trade out 
of London, which was no doubt to some extent the case. “They 
had driven away crape, gauze, bandanna handkerchiefs, and bom- 
bazine in turn,” said Stephen Wilson. Bandannas had gone to 
Macclesfield, bombazines to Kidderminster and Norwich, crapes 
and gauzes into Essex and elsewhere. Three years later he added 
to his schedule of lost fabrics “all small fancy works.”! This 
loss of fabrics became the regular epitaph on the Acts after their . 
decease. “It has never been disputed,” wrote the ingenious 
Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., in his Cabinet Cyclopedia.? But it 
was pointed out to the Lords in 1823 that this was no necessary 
consequence of the Acts themselves, but only of an unwilling- 
ness to work them. “I submit,” said a certain John Ballance, 
“that the ... Act would have been a perfect nullity, abstract- 
edly speaking, if this book of prices had been, which it might have 
been, revised by both masters and men; so that the schedules 
adopted at Manchester and Macclesfield might have been a founda- 
tion upon which the revision might have proceeded, the Act 
authorising such a revision. I have never found any unwilling- 
ness in the men to meet the masters, but the reverse.”* Of 
course, if they had met oftener in these years revision might have 
failed, as it did in 1814; but there is a good deal of evidence which 
suggests that the big masters were determined not to bargain 
collectively in any event. 

Nothing came of the recommendation of 1818. Three years 
later the Acts were again under discussion when a Committee 
of the Lords was examining the silk trade. As the matter in hand 
was one of tariffs, small folk were not consulted. The report 
denounced the Acts, especially that part of them which prevented 
a master from employing “in what part of the country he thought 
most advantageous any portion of his capital.” Their Lordships 
were of opinion that the Acts tended to banish trade from Spital- 
fields. The end was now drawing near. 

On May 9th, 1823, a petition against the Acts was presented 
to the House of Commons. The petitioners, Spitalfields manu- 


1 Lords’ Report on Foreign Trade, 1821, p. 40. 

4 LTardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Silk Manufacture, 1831, p. 79. 

5 Lords’ Committee, 1823, p. 59, 

* Lords’ Second Report on Foreign Trade (Silk and Wine), 1821, VII., 
421, p. 6. 
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facturers, stated that the silk-working population in London was 
declining ; that fancy silk goods in imitation of the French could 
not be made there; that they who lived there might not employ 
country weavers; that some of the Justices’ rules as to fabrics 
were vexatious and ignorant; that improvements in machinery 
were hindered—that, in short, they were losing trade every day.’ 
On hearing this, David Ricardo “could not help expressing his 
astonishment” that the Acts were still on the Statute Book. 
Wallace thought they disgraced it, and Huskisson concurred. 
He had long had his eye on them, he said, “but wished to con- 
vince the manufacturers first of the necessity of an alteration,” 
which suggests some preliminary work with a view to conversions 
among manufacturers—work whose records have escaped us. 
Three days later he rejected a suggestion that a committee should 
inquire into the Acts. It was superfluous, he believed. On the 
21st there came a petition in favour of the Acts from weavers at 
Sudbury. This drew Ricardo again. He thought “that this 
petition, coming from a district which was free and praying that 
a restriction might be continued in another district,” was a most 
powerful argument against the Acts. Perhaps he was right. 
Perhaps, as he implied, the Sudbury weavers did want to draw 
trade from Spitalfields by underbidding it. But it is at least as 
likely that they feared, wisely or unwisely, for their own standard 
rate, which, it will be recalled, was by custom two-thirds that 
of Spitalfields. Ricardo’s intervention led to a short debate, in 
which a few speakers pleaded for delay. 

On June 9th Fowell Buxton, disclaiming all expert knowledge 
of political economy to which Ricardo had appealed, stating even 
that Dr. Smith had corrected his predecessors, and Mr. Ricardo 
had convinced him (Fowell Buxton) that Dr. Smith sometimes 
nodded, and that there might arise a man to correct Mr. Ricardo— 
Fowell Buxton took his stand on the facts, Sir. Spitalfields men 
were paid better than Coventry men. ‘They said they would be 
ruined, and they ought to know. ‘To which Ricardo retorted that 
if the Acts were so good as all that, why, they ought to be applied 
to every trade indiscriminately. But in spite of this clincher, the 
motion for a committee was only rejected by 68 to 60. Two days 
later the third reading of Huskisson’s short Bill “to repeal four 
Acts of his late Majesty relating to the wages of persons employed 
in the manufacture of silk and of silk mixed with other materials ” 
went through by 53 to 40. One of the minority pointed out that 
“the committee on the silk trade in the Lords, so far from recom- 


> Hansard, IX., 143 sqq. 
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mending the repeal of the existing laws, recommended an exten- 
sion of them,” but this did not save the four Acts of George the 
Third. Nor is it quite clear to what committee of the Lords he 
referred. 

The Lords had been bombarded with petitions against 
Huskisson’s Bill. The weavers petitioned, of course. So did the 
local Overseers of the Poor and some of the masters.1. Their peti- 
tions were referred to a committee, whose evidence—there was no 
report—is the last and best and least known account of the Acts 
and their working.” The very first witness, William Hale, a sup- 
porter of the Acts,’ who had known the trade for forty years, made 
it clear why Huskisson and his backers had found the times ripe 
for repeal. Hale allowed that the trade had grown more in the 
country than in London, but, while admitting that the fancy trade 
had declined, claimed that London had many more looms than in 
his early days—this no later witness denied—and that trade had 
never been better than in September, 1822. There had, however, 
been definitely bad trade for nine months since. Obviously such 
a short period fluctuation could not be due primarily to a long 
period cause like the Acts. But bad trade made men ready, as it 
always does, to try alleged cures, quack or otherwise. One 
witness had only become a convert to repeal since the autumn of 
1822, and no less than twenty-three of those who had signed the 
petition in support of the Acts in 1818 now prayed for repeal.‘ 

Besides bad trade, there had been further trouble with the 
men, at any rate in the fancy business, since 1818. In 1819 the 
masters had tried to get the piece-rates cut down for an article 
called “Florets” in order to assist competition with outside 
districts. They met the men, but failed to convince the Justices. 
Their spokesman, Stephen Wilson, had declared that after this 
he would never go into court again.© Hale, who as a “plain” 
master had not been concerned in this award, had made an 
attempt, some time between 1819 and 1823, to bring the parties 
together. He himself had always found the journeymen, “after a 
little talking to, very tractable.” He approached the masters, but 
“from most of them the answers were : ‘ We will never meet the 
journeymen again ; we think that we should do away with the Bill 


1 Lords’ Journal, LV., 782 sqq. 

? There is a very full account, of which some use has been made above, in 
Part II. of the Assistant Commissioners’ Reports on Handloom Weavers, 1840; 
but much of its best material comes from the evidence taken in 1823. I have 
never seen this evidence quoted in any other place 

®’ And author of A Defence of the Spitalfields Acts, 1824. 

* Lords’ Committee, 1823, p. 204, p. 117. 

5 Wilson’s evidence, p. 171. 
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entirely ; we think that the disposition of the Government is with - 
us, and that the eyes of the country are open to better principles 
of political economy, and that we shall be able to accomplish the 
repeal of the Spitalfields Acts altogether.’”! Hale was in a con- 
siderable way of business ; he employed from three to four hundred 
looms; but, as he admitted, there was far more capital on the 
repealers’ side than on his. So that when his last attempt to 
make the Acts work had failed he was not very hopeful. 

One last decision under the Acts was made within a year or 
two of repeal. “Narrow” goods, such things as ribbons, trim- 
mings, and galloons, had never been the subject of an award. They 
were not a large business in London, so no special grievance had 
arisen. In 1821 or 1822? the masters agreed to regulation ; com- 
mittees met and orders were made by the Justices, to the great 
satisfaction of the men. This case suggests that goodwill on the 
part of the masters might have settled the “fancies” difficulty. 
But the big masters meant the Acts to go, as we have seen. They 
disliked the collective bargain. With more reason they disliked 
the rather wooden decisions of the Justices on technical points— 
widths and counts and numbers of shoots per inch.? Those of 
them who saw farthest were concerned most about the question 
of mechanical improvements. Stephen Wilson put in evidence a 
long list of mechanical devices known in different parts of the 
country, but never used in Spitalfields. He spoke with enthusiasm 
of a French loom—his descriptions suggest a Jacquard loom— 
which he had introduced, but which could with difficulty be fitted 
into the Spitalfields scheme of things. Probably on this point he 
was right. Perhaps the men might have been induced to accept 
special rates when time-saving appliances were used, had the 
masters condescended to go into the matter with them; but the 
experience of to-day, after a century of the machine age, hardly 
suggests that, in its infancy, all the goodwill in the world would 
have sufficed in dealing with workpeople entrenched behind an 
Act of Parliament and supported by Justices who seem to have 
been as a rule friendly to the men’s cause and always unfamiliar 
with technical considerations. 

The Lords listened to all this conflicting evidence and had it 
printed.’ More petitions came in against Huskisson’s Bill; one 
from the Essex area, which was backed by certain of the clergy 


1 Hale’s evidence, pp. 25-9. 

2 The accounts vary. Ed. Jones, p. 37, and T. Holt (a weaver), pp. 94-8. 

* John Ballance, a ‘“‘plain’’ master, who apparently found the rules too 
wooden even in his branch, p. 128. 

“ P. 173 sqq. 5 June, 1823. 
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and gentry; others from Coventry, Nuneaton, and Macclesfield, 
whose weavers were concerned for the principle of the standard 
rate. But the Bill got its third reading without much discussion 
and with no amendments in principle. It did not become an Act 
that year, however. Reintroduced in its amended form in May 
of 1824, it went rapidly through all stages in both Houses, in spite 
of yet more petitions, and received the Royal Assent in June. 

It is no doubt conceivable, had a score of things not happened 
before 1824 which actually did happen, that the Spitalfields rules, 
modified, might have become part of a national system for ensuring 
industrial peace. Speculation on such a matter is idle. As things 
were Ricardo’s argument was decisive. You could not have one 
locality, or even one whole industry, controlled in this way and 
all others left to free and open competition. There was not 
governmental machinery or administrative ability available to 
regulate all industries, even—a large assumption—had such regu- 
lation been desirable. So Spitalfields was left to the laws of 
political economy as understood by Ricardo, and the history of the 
Acts remains a curious and untimely record of the difficulties 
which beset trade agreements, wage boards, and compulsory arbi- 


trators in times of rapid economic change. 
J. H. CLAPHAM 








REVIEW-ARTICLES 
Tue REPORT ON Foop PRICEs. 


Interim Report, on Meat, Milk, and Bacon, of the Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade to investigate the principal 
causes which have led to the increase of prices since the 
beginning of the War. (Cd. 8358. Pp. 20. 23d.)° 


WHEN Governments have failed to fulfil their primary func- 
tion of preserving peace among the human race, and their sub- 
jects are involved in a sanguinary struggle, they cannot raise all 
the money they want by taxation, and they are afraid to raise 
even as much as they can by that method, because they know 
it would diminish warlike enthusiasm. So they borrow every 
penny they can at home and abroad on the security of the 
yield of future taxation and rake in as mugh as is possible by the 
issue of paper. Securing in this way an enormous amount of 
“money,” they proceed to spend it in paying for warlike labour 
and commodities at a far more rapid rate than individuals in 
normal circumstances would have spent it, whether in luxurious 
living or in new investments. 

Of course, to some very considerable extent, the more rapid 
spending tends to increase activity; the unemployed diminish 
or disappear, old men are kept on or return to the work from 
which they have retired, boys are dragged away from reluctant 
school authorities, prejudices against the employment of women 
are swallowed by the most pronounced misogynists, and under 
the stimulus of overtime-wages a certain amount of extra work 
is done. The more rapid spending has, in fact, as more rapid 
spending always does, produced a boom. But, again as usual, 
the increased rapidity of production does not come up to the 
increased rapidity of spending—and where the borrowing is 
enormous, it does not come nearly up to it. The Governments 
think they must have the services and commodities at whatever 
cost, and to hurry up the supply they offer higher prices: it 
makes no difference whether they are buying in an ordinary 
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market or whether they are bargaining with their subjects for 
the smooth working of a compulsory system—whether, for ex- 
ample, they are buying beef for their armies or paying allow- 
ances to the wives of conscripts. The inevitable effect is a rise 
in the prices of the commodities and services which the Govern- 
ments demand and of those which are demanded by the private 
individuals whose money-means have been increased by the 
Governmental demand. 

This means a rise so widespread that to ordinary apprehension 
it appears universal. It is true that the non-Governmental 
demand for new houses, new factories, new railways, and such- 
like things in which the savings of society are commonly 
“invested” is diminished almost to nothing by the diversion of 
savings from ordinary investment into Government loans, but 
the materials ordinarily used for these things and the labour 
ordinarily used in putting the materials together are for the most 
part nearly what is required for making munitions, so that their 
price does not fall, but rises. The rise, in fact, spreads over 
almost the whole field of durable goods. At the same time, that 
great and important part of perishable goods which we inaccur- 
ately call the “necessaries of life” also rises in price. In part 
this is due to the direct demand of the Governments for food 
and clothing for their armies: of course, the men in the armies 
were fed when they were civilians, but probably not on the whole 
so well, and certainly much less wastefully, than they are as 
soldiers. In part it is due to greater demand from the civilian 
remainder of the people. This arises from the fact that war 
requires so much simple “man-power’—physical strength 
coupled with cpgurage and just so much mental ability as is 
necessary for the acquisition of rank-and-file skill—that the earn- 
ings of the lowest classes of labour are raised, both absolutely 
and in comparison with those of the higher classes. Moreover, 
army pay and allowances, being flat rates, also tend to increase 
the means of the poorest classes of the population compared with 
the rest. Now it is, of course, just these poorest classes who 
ordinarily have less of the “necessaries of life” than they would 
like to have. So, when they get more money, they try to buy 
more of these so-called necessaries, and add their increased demand 
to that of their Governments. 

So it comes about that the war boom, like other booms, partly, 
at any rate, and usually, in the end, completely, defeats itself so 
far as the working classes are concerned. They have got more 
money to spend, but in spending it they raise prices against them- 
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selves, and are not as much better off as they expected or even 
are worse off than they were before, and that although they are 
working harder and some of them may be more efficient than 
before. 

They are naturally disappointed : they complain that they are 
being exploited—that “profiteers” are “taking advantage of the 
war ” to display a wickedness which is mysteriously kept in check 
in time of peace. Middle-class newspapers see “good copy.” 
The great majority of the newspaper-reading public is always 
ready to listen to an accusation of scoundrelism against any small 
minority from whom it happens to buy some commodity: A to Y 
join cheerfully in slandering Z, without ever thinking that next 
week it will be Y’s turn to be slandered by A to X, with Z, who 
has now forgiven his favourite newspaper’s aberration in attack- 
ing his trade last week; and so on, with never a thought of the 
handle given to the hated Socialist. Articles appear explaining 
that there is no shortage of this, that, and the other commodity 
and that the rise of price is due solely to the machinations of 
the “—— Ring.” 

Then throughout the belligerent countries, and even in neutral 
countries if the war is a big one, poor, deluded souls cry to their 
Governments for redress. To their Governments! To the very 
persons and organisations which by their evil disposition have 
brought the war about, or by their incompetence have failed to 
prevent it by the provision of alliances of peaceful Powers against 
disturbers of the peace. 

If the belligerent Governments were both well informed and 
candid they would answer the cry for reduction of prices some- 
what in this fashion :— 

“We are sorry you are suffering, but not at all surprised. It 
always has been so in war, and always will be. If you did not 
want war, you should have elected different persons to your 
Parliament (or rebelled against your sovereign or the bureau- 
cracy which rules in his name). If you are prepared to stop the 
war on any terms which the other side would be likely to accept, 
you had better say so in large numbers instead of clamouring 
for the imprisonment of the few who do. The war being here, 
we are afraid you must submit to some reduction of your con- 
sumption. Can you seriously expect to get as much as you did 
in time of peace? We have taken away millions of able-bodied 
men from producing directly and indirectly the things which you 
eat and wear; in hundreds of ways we are obstructing the pro- 
duction of those things, so that not more, but less of them is being 
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produced in the world at large, and especially in the belligerent 
countries. Whence are we to get more for you? If you think 
we can get more for you by compelling the rich to reduce their 
consumption, please remember that the rich are few and that 
their consumption of necessaries per head is very little greater, 
when it is greater at all, than that of artisans, so that no appre- 
ciable addition to the amount available for the mass of the people 
can be got from that quarter. If imports are free from interrup- 
tion by the enemy we may be able to get a little by persuading 
neutrals to consume less, but we can only do so by offering enough 
to raise prices in the neutral countries so as to cause individuals 
there to buy less. The only comfort we can give you is that 
the high prices are encouraging the production of necessaries all 
the world over, so that probably some increase of production may 
be expected even before the war is over, if it lasts much longer, 
and when it is over there will certainly be a great fall in price.” 

But it is seldom Governments are both well informed and 
candid, and very often they are neither. Some of them are stupid 
enough to believe more or less in the popular outcry against the 
profiteers and imagine that it is not their own war, but a sudden 
special and unaccountable access of wickedness on the part of 
speculators and others which has caused the trouble. Others, 
more intelligent, only pretend to believe it: they know that 
their young men will readily sacrifice their lives and limbs and 
that their old men will readily sacrifice the lives and limbs of 
their sons and grandsons, and that their women will readily 
sacrifice the lives and limbs of their husbands, their sons, and 
their brothers in what they believe to be a noble cause, but they 
have a deadly fear—sometimes, but not always, well founded—that 
women and old men will shrink from pinching the stomachs of 
themselves and the young children, so that warlike enthusiasm 
will decay if it once gets about that the association of war with 
abundance to eat, drink, and wear is delusive, and that there is 
still truth in the old motto of ‘Peace and plenty.” 

So the general practice of Governments is to ignore the root- 
fact of the situation—the fact that when an overwhelming majority 
of the younger men of a large area are engaged in an attempt 
to kill each other, and some unknown but very large proportion 
of the rest of the people is employed in providing them with the 
tools for doing it, the mass of the population cannot long be main- 
tained as satisfactorily as when nearly the whole of it is engaged 
in the arts of peace. Neither a century and a half of scientific 
economics nor about half as long of Socialist propaganda has 
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really convinced the populace and the newspapers of any country 
that wealth is dependent on labour. It is therefore possible for 
Governments to act as if nothing prevented people having as 
much as they want except the prices of the things wanted. 
Hither, they say, people must be enabled to offer more money 
or prices must be “kept down.” 

Now giving people more money is quite an effectual way of 
meeting higher prices when it is applied to a limited class or a 
small area in commercial communication with the world outside ; 
it enables the persons who get the increased money-means to 
increase their own consumption at the expense (production being 
for the time limited) of others, and so is a perfectly proper plan 
to adopt in favour of any class whose sufferings are likely in its 
absence to be disproportionately great. But, applied all round, 
or anything near all round, it defeats itself by causing a further 
rise of price; even if applied widely only within the boundaries 
of a single country, it is exceedingly expensive to the State, 
involving heavy taxation, present or future, unless the State 
prefers bankruptcy. 

Governments therefore fall back on the alternative of “keeping 
prices down.” The more agile of the stupider among them 
promptly enact maximum prices. This ordinarily diminishes 
supply, and, whether it does so or not, it causes a worse distri- 
bution of what is available than took place before. Before, if you 
had some money you could buy some quantity, though perhaps 
not as much as you wanted: now, whether you can buy any at 
all or not depends on whether you get early enough into the queue 
or stand long enough when you have got in. The inconveniences 
and injustices of this cannot long be tolerated, so far as the more 
necessary articles are concerned, and some system of equal or 
graduated rationing is substituted for it in their case. And as 
these necessaries are not consumed much more largely in any 
case by the rich than by the mass of the people, the effect on 
the distribution is almost nil, but the Government is now bur- 
dened with an immense task in addition to carrying on the war. 
The more intelligent Governments know that maximum prices 
will not work, and fear the burden of the’ rationing system : 
others, unintelligent, are warned in time by the bad results of 
experiments made by their more active neighbours. So, instead 
of openly enacting maximum prices, they say they are ‘“endeay- 
ouring to keep prices down by various indirect but more effectual 
methods.” They will even venture to buy up large quantities 
of some important product, under the impression that the bar- 
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gaining powers of public administrations are so excellent that 
they will be able to buy cheaper and sell cheaper than the whole- 
sale merchants who ordinarily manage the business! When these 
and more reasonable methods fail, and prices go on rising, they 
try to gain time and push off responsibility by appointing Com- 
mittees to inquire into the causes of the high prices and to 
suggest remedies for them. 

Such is the origin of the Committee whose interim report is 
now before us; the appointing Government shows a slight leaning 
towards the light in the last words of the terms of reference, 
which ask the Committee “to investigate the principal causes 
which have led to the increase of prices of commodities of general 
consumption since the beginning of the war, and to recommend 
such steps, if any, with a view to ameliorating the situation as 
appear practicable and expedient, having regard to the necessity 
of maintaining adequate supplies.” It is something to have this 
admission that the lowering of prices must, after all, be subject 
to the maintenance of adequate (what is adequate?) supplies, 
even though the main problem is still supposed to be the reduc- 
tion of prices. The report is very much what might be expected 
from a Committee having this reference and consisting of the 
usual elements, with perhaps rather more than the usual very 
small percentage of members with any economic training. 

It begins with an examination of the extent of the rise of 
prices in the United Kingdom, without noticing the fact that the 
United Kingdom is only a small locality in the much larger area 
in which the rise has taken place. This fact is, of course, per- 
petually cropping up as ‘the report proceeds, but much greater 
clearness would have been obtained if it had been put in the 
forefront, and a distinction explicitly drawn between causes 
general to the whole area and causes peculiar to the United King- 
dom. The Committee avoid committing themselves to any 
decision of the question whether rise of wages, conjoined with 
Army allowances and fuller employment and harder and longer 
work, has (or, to be exact, had, in September, 1916) increased 
the aggregate money-means of the working classes of the United 
Kingdom to such an extent that they could buy as much as before 
in spite of the increase of prices, but they do say (I am not sure 
that it would be fair to write “they admit”) that “the evidence 
taken goes to show that there is less total distress in the country 
than in an ordinary year of peace.” It is only necessary that 
“any practicable method of checking the rise of prices should 
anxiously be considered,” because “certain classes, normally in 
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regular employment, whose earnings have not risen in the same 
proportion as the cost of living—for example, the cotton opera- 
tives and some classes of day-wage workers and labourers—are 
hard pressed by the rise in prices, and actually have to curtail 
their consumption, even though the pressure of high prices may 
have been mitigated in some cases by the employment of members 
of a family in munition works and by the opening of better-paid 
occupations to women,” and because “‘many people in receipt of 
small fixed incomes necessarily also feel the pressure; and it is 
obvious that while the total receipts of families past school age 
may have been greatly increased, a family of the same class in 
which children are within school age may suffer exceptionally.” 
Having thus justified its own existence by saying that after the 
greatest war in history had been going on for two years “some 
classes” of the British population “actually had to curtail” their 
usual consumption, the Committee take in hand the particular 
cases of meat, milk, and bacon. 

With regard to meat, the Committee begin with what seems 
to be a rather curious resort to what candidates for examinations 
in economics call the “cost-of-production theory of value,” 
assuming that a rise in cost of production will affect prices 
immediately, instead of indirectly, through its effect on supply 
or expected supply; at any rate, they seem to expect an imme- 
diate rise in meat prices to result from the increase in the cost 
of feeding and tending cattle in this country, without asking 
whether in fact the supply was being diminished. But this is of 
little importance, as they go on to say that the governing factor 
in the rise of price has been the demand of the Allied Govern- 
ments for meat for their armies. “Not only do the new British 
armies in the field and in home training consume very much more 
per head than was the case in time of peace, but the French and 
Italian Armies also make a new demand on the extra-European 
supply. Consequently, meat prices have risen in neutral coun- 
tries in general as well as among the belligerents of the Entente.” 
(In the Central Empires, they parenthetically observe, the rise 
has been much greater, presumably meaning to attribute it to 
the same cause—increased army demand.) The Governments 
having taken much more meat for their armies than the indi- 
viduals composing the armies used to consume, there is naturally 
less left for the civilians, who raise the retail price by competing 
for this reduced quantity. The Committee say “it has been 
estimated ” that civilians in the United Kingdom have “latterly ” 
been cut down to five-sixths of their previous consumption of beef 
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and mutton, but it is not clearly stated whether the previous 
consumption is the pre-war consumption or that of, say, March, 
1916. It would be more satisfying, too, to know how the excision 
of the new Army from the civilian population has been allowed 
for: mere counting of heads would be misleading, inasmuch as 
the men in the Army must have eaten more meat than the average 
(of men, women, and children, and even of adult men alone) 
when they were civilians. Rather confusedly, the Committee 
speak of the reduction as ‘‘a result, on the one hand, of the 
reduction of the imported supplies and attendant high prices, and, 
on the other hand, of the appeals made by the Government to the 
citizens in general to curtail their use of meat.” The aggregate 
consumption was limited by the supply, and came up to that 
limit, so that Government exhortations cannot have kept it down : 
what they did, and were intended to do, was to induce some 
people to buy less than they could afford to buy, so that more of 
the limited total was left for others. Of course; in the long run 
voluntary abstention of the kind recommended would by its 
effect on price tend to reduce the total supply and consumption, 
but the Committee are dealing with a very short run, in which 
there was no time for any such effect. Voluntary abstention, in 
the circumstances supposed, is quite rightly treated as tending 
to moderate price, but should not be regarded as reducing aggre- 
gate consumption. 

The rise in milk prices is attributed by the Committee partly 
to reduction of supply and partly to increase of demand. The 
supply has been reduced by the increased attractiveness of meat- 
production and also of cheese-production, and by shortage of 
labour. No attempt is made to estimate the amount of reduction 
which has taken place. The demand has been increased by the 
wants of the hospitals, the margarine-makers, and the tinned- 
milk and milk-chocolate manufacturers : nothing is said on the 
question whether the increased money-means of the working 
classes has led to increased demand (measured by money offered) 
from the population in general. 

As to bacon, the Committee do not even head a section “‘ Causes 
of Advance,” as they do with meat and milk. They spend some 
time in refuting a grotesque notion, which seems to have obtained 
some currency, that cold storage was the cause, and get to the 
end of the bacon part of the report without any definite state- 
ment of opinion about the real cause. But they seem somewhat 
annoyed with Londoners for not liking American bacon and 
being willing to pay more for other sorts ; they say public demand 
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is at present mainly for the best cuts, and it is difficult to sell 
hocks and collars, even in poor districts, and they finish with the 
words: “There must have been a great increase in the military 
and other consumption to absorb the supply,” which, so far as 
the United Kingdom is concerned, seems to have increased largely, 
so we may conclude that they attribute the rise ef price to the 
increased money-means of the population. It would seem worth 
while to inquire whether the shortage (to the civilians) of beef 
and mutton may not have been a contributory cause. 

To discuss, or even to summarise, the eighteen recommendations 
of the Committee is impossible in the space here available : they 
have been given in full by most of the newspapers, and the whole 
report may be bought for 23d. The most interesting is, perhaps, 
No. 7. “In disposing of the meat which it purchases for the 
civil population, the Government should impose such conditions, 
not only on wholesale merchants, but also on retailers, as would 
tend to secure the sale of such meat to the ultimate purchasers 
at reasonable prices.” The origin of this is to be looked for 
in paragraph 22 of the report relating to meat. From this it 
appears that Australian meat has been bought by the Govern- 
ment and resold, sale being entrusted to the firms who “formerly 
received the Australian supplies.” These sell it on commission 
and are bound to do so “in the usual manner,” so that “as far 
as possible it shall pass through the usual channels and in the 
usual quantities.” “When supplies run short the distribution 
is pro rata .. . the distributors are held bound to sell only to 
bona fide retailers in the old proportions.” This reminds us of 
the arrangement under which Parliament still distributes sub- 
sidies to local authorities in the proportions which it thought 
right in 1888. We have had two years of unparalleled movement, 
and the Government is apparently distributing Australian meat 
throughout the country as it was distributed before the quarrel 
between national States turned the world upside down. Truly a 
touching tribute from Government to the efficiency of private 
“profiteering” in providing for the wants of the people! It can 
think of nothing better than ‘‘the old proportions”! The Com- 
mittee might have been expected to discov chat the old propor- 
tions were probably wrong under the nev conditions, which, 
among other things, include an enormous redistribution of popu- 
lation. But no, they only propose greater rigidity. They want 
the retailer to be bound down as to prices: the inevitable con- 
sequence of which will be that his supply will often “run short” 
of the demand at the maximum price, and he will presumably 
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have to see that his “distribution is pro rata” among his “old” 
customers. Housekeepers know that something of this kind is 
already said by tradesmen to be in force with regard to sugar, 
coal and coke, and wonder vaguely how a new-comer into a place 
gets served at all, not being an “old” customer of any of the 
dealers there. In the-tenth century most of our ancestors were 
adscripti glebe, bound to the land; in the twentieth we are 
becoming adscripti tabernario, bound to our shopkeeper. Truly, 
progress is only gradual ! 
EDWIN CANNAN 


GERMAN AND BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


The Recent Development of German Agriculture. By T. H. 
MippLeEToN, C.B., Assistant-Secretary, Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. [Cd. 8305.] (Price 4d. 1916.) 


Tus Report, of some forty pages, together with its twenty- 
six pages of appendices, is worth very much more than the groat 
which it costs. The matter and the style are equally to be 
praised. 

“1. The German farmer,” says the summary (pp. 41-2), “now 
produces about the same weight of cereals and potatoes per acre 
as the British farmer ; but a much greater weight per 100 acres of 
cultivated land. The German produces about the same weight of 
meat and nearly twice as much milk per 100 acres as the British 
farmer. The German feeds from 70 to 75 persons per 100 acres 
of cultivated land, the British farmer feeds from 45 to 50. 

“9. The ascendancy of the German has been gained in the past 
forty years. 

“3. The soil and climate of Germany are less favourable to 
agriculture than those of Britain. 

“4. The actual methods of tillage adopted in the growing of 
corn, potatoes, &c., in Britain are not inferior to the methods 
adopted in Germany. The difference in production is chiefly due 
to the circumstance that in Britain more than two-thirds of the 
cultivated land is now in grass, while in Germany less than one- 
third of the cultivated land is in grass. 

“5. ... German land is mostly tilled by peasant owners. 
British land by tenants.” 

These are hard facts from which there is no getting away, and 
those of us who in the years preceding the war had studied Con- 
tinental agriculture were not unprepared for the adverse compari- 
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son. To what is this tragedy due?—for tragedy it certainly is, 
even though we have reason to hope that it is temporary. The 
Report indicates the immediate sources of Germany’s superiority 
—land tenure, rural credit, co-operative trading, employment of 
chemical manures, agricultural education, and fiscal policy. Our 
own economic history discloses the origin of England’s compara- 
tive failure. Let us remember what has happened in the past. 

Some four centuries ago a great cry arose in the land against 
the despoiling of tillage by the sheep farmer for the profit of the 
wool merchants. The nation was then asking itself for the first 
time a fundamental question: “Is our land to be for crops and 
men or for beasts and profit?”’ Two centuries later, in the midst 
of the upheaval which accompanied the enclosures and the rapid 
growth of large-scale farming, the question was again asked. But 
this time the grouping was different. It was: “Is our land to be 
for crops and profit or for men and their miserable little animals 
—geese, fowls, pigs, and the like?” Crops won, and England 
slew Napoleon on the broad acres of Holkham. For the first half 
of the nineteenth century—in fact, right down to 1870—England 
was the world’s agricultural leader not less in business than in 
technique. Between 1870 and 1916, a period barely the working 
life of a healthy farmer, English agriculture prospered and sadly 
drooped and now (financially) is prospering again. And yet to the 
historian this latter-day prosperity is hardly more comforting than 
the intermediate decline. For we have not yet grasped the mean- 
ing of the transition in the eighteenth century. When crops pre- 
vailed men took a back seat. Since then we have been measuring 
the value of our land by the hollow tests of rent-paying capacity 
and prize spots. For the man himself and the general average 
and the cluster of life in the village we have taken but little 
thought; until, to-day, many a village is a tomb amid pastures 
which to the tourist only are smiling. Nor have we even the 
consolation of knowing that, apart from all question of total 
produce and man-breeding power, our land yields the biggest rents 
and biggest net profits which are commercially possible. For, as 
our rural society is arranged, there are parties in it with interests 
that do not coincide with the true interests of English farming 
and of England as a whole. 

First of all, there are the landlords. The only possible 
excuse for landlords is that they shall be untiring pioneers of 
all that is best in agriculture. Speaking without cant, we must 
allow that our landlords fall far short of this. A large portion 
of our land is held by corporations, of whom the best that 
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can be said is that they are harmless. Another large portion 
is held by smallish owners, whose purse does not permit of long 
views. A still larger part is held by big owners, of whom the 
majority are kindly men, and some fortunate enough to be made 
a credit to their estates by able agents. In strong contrast with 
the landlords of Coke’s time, the centre of their social and finan- 
cial interests is in the towns. In the country they are good 
sportsmen, but the day is now gone by when we can comfort our- 
selves with the belief that large tracts of fertile land were designed 
by Providence for pheasants. and foxes. 

Secondly, there are the lawyers. We are sometimes told that 
property in land has not for British farmers that magic so often 
remarked in other countries. If this be so, it is no wonder. What 
must a Canadian think of our attitude towards land registration ? 
Who’can have any conceivable interest in the perpetuation of our 
methods of buying and selling and holding land, save the lawyers 
who transfer it or tie it up? 

Thirdly, there are the bankers. One of the little tragedies in 
our agricultural history is the decay of the Scottish system of cash 
credit based on personal security. Germany, on the other hand, 
has made it the core of its rural life. What Schulze-Delitzsch 
did for the big farmers, Raiffeisen did for the small. Every 
ounce of credit-worthiness is extracted by the co-operative banks 
of rural Germany. In England the country banks have been 
absorbed by the great joint-stock concerns, with their cautious 
London directorate, which prefers the “safer” work of loans to 
the Stock Exchange and advances on German bills. 

Fourthly, there are the dealers. As a class, no doubt, they 
are honourable and capable traders, but the promotion of the 
farmers’ interest is not their raison d’étre. The co-operative 
society, on the other hand (which is the normal avenue of agricul- 
tural purchase in Germany and Denmark), while it leaves the 
farmer free to concentrate on the work of farming at which he 
is a specialist, guarantees him sound stuff at reasonable rates, 
and also educates him in business methods. It has no interest 
other than his, and the small man can buy as cheaply as the 
big. Furthermore, the development in Germany of what the 
French call “industries agricoles’”—beet factories, dairies, wood 
crafts—in addition to the excellent opportunities which they 
furnish of progress in the more difficult business of co-operative 
selling, has created a great reservoir of summer labour for the 
fields. 

If we add the British farmer himself as a “fifthly ’ 


we shall 
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seem to be talking in paradox. But the point is this. When one 
man has a thousand acres in a small country like England, 
one other man or several others are kept out of farms. It is 
extremely important, therefore, that the land should be divided 
well. Now there is reason to believe that the typical English 
holding of 300 to 500 acres is often a wasteful unit, too small 
for expert specialised management and too large for cultivation 
by the labour of the cultivator and his family. In Germany 
over 60 per cent. of the cultivated acreage is farmed in holdings 
of 5 to 125 acres, on which female labour invariably plays a 
big part; and it is precisely in the products of small-scale 
farming, such as dairy produce, pig-meat and potatoes, that 
Germany has recently gone ahead. Nor has this progress 
been at the expense of the staple products of wheat_ and 
beef. Sheep-rearing only has declined, and this is the least 
intensive form of agriculture. In a sense, Germany has been 
lucky; for the evolution of the world’s agriculture is directing 
an ever greater acreage in the old countries to intensive cultiva- 
tions suitable for peasant farming. 

The Report deals in a judicious spirit with the German agricul- 
tural tariff. All that need be said from the English stand- 
point is that the old issue, Free Trade versus Protection, will have 
to be re-examined in the wider light of Imperial Union. National 
protection for English wheat-growers against the countries of the 
new world, including the Dominions, would be a disaster econv- 
mically and politically. 

A more important aspect of the settled policy of German 
agriculture is their thorough system of agricultural education. 
This is almost as good as that of Denmark. Here again we are 
behind, but not hopelessly behind. At least we have realised the 
necessity of it and begun to teach those who can teach others. 
We can but pray that the terrible toll which is now being taken 
of all that is vital and best in the manhood of England will spare 
a remnant sufficient to hand down the lessons that have been 
learnt. 

C. R. Fay 


A British TRADE BANK. 


THE Committee appointed to consider the provision of financial 
facilities for trade, particularly foreign trade, after the war, begin 
their report by drawing a convenient distinction between “bank- 
ing facilities” and “financial facilities.’ The former they would 
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limit to short period credits, such as might properly be given by 
a bank, consistently with its obligation to its depositors to keep 
their funds liquid. By “financial facilities” they mean long- 
period credits, such as in this country are usually provided by the 
formation of a syndicate or joint-stock company in which the 
lenders are associated.as partners, each having a financial interest 
in the enterprise for which the credit is required commensurate 
with the amount of his stock. 

A careful study of the evidence which, by the way, they do 
not publish, leads the Committee to the conclusion that the exist- 
ing financial machinery in this country affords “liberal accom- 
modation to the home producer,” while “in the Far East and in 
many parts of South America British banking facilities do not fall 
short of those of any other nation.” 

The criticism of the Committee is accordingly directed, not 
to the lack of facilities provided by the British joint-stock banks 
on the one hand and the colonial banks, the British-foreign banks, 
and the banking houses on the other, but to the fact that these 
facilities are not sufficiently co-ordinated. The Committee “re- 
cognise also that the British manufacturer may be frequently in 
want of finance of a kind which British joint-stock banks could 
not prudently provide.” They conclude, therefore, by recom- 
mending the formation of “a new bank to fill the gap between the 
home banks and the colonial and British-foreign banks and bank- 
ing houses, and to develop facilities not provided by the present 
system.” 

It is proposed that the new bank should be called the “ British 
Trade Bank,” to be constituted under Royal Charter with a capital 
of £10,000,000. It should issue credits at home and abroad and 
deal in foreign exchanges. “Where desirable, it should co-oper- 
ate with the merchant and manufacturer, and possibly accept risks 
on joint account.” <A prominent feature of the new bank would 
be the inauguration of an information bureau. It is also sug- 
gested that it should act as agent for the Government in equip- 
ping likely young men with the capital required to enable them to 
set up in business for themselves in foreign countries. Finally, 
“it should receive Government assistance.” It is not proposed 
that the Government should supply any portion of the capital or 
control the operations of the new bank, but the Committee con- 
sider it desirable that the institution, “without coming under 
Government control, should receive as much official recognition 
as possible.” 

As regards its operations, negatively, the bank ‘“‘should endea- 
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vour not to interfere in any business for which existing banks and 
banking houses now provide facilities”; positively, it is “to 
undertake the examination of industrial projects,” which the 
Committee rightly consider would be ‘‘a costly business,” and “to 
grant larger and longer credits than have been customary with 
existing banks.” The executive of the bank would consist of a 
chairman and three managing directors, who “would draw good, 
fixed salaries and would be entitled to a substantial share in the 
profits.” 

We need only add that, with one significant exception, the 
Committee are unanimous in their report. 

Assuming that the duration and extent of credit are already 
stretched to the furthest limit compatible with safety and profit 
by competition between the existing banks, it would appear that 
the scope of the new bank would necessarily be confined to a 
class of business which existing banks have discarded as unprofit- 
able or unsafe. The Committee, however, believe that “a bank 
constituted upon the above basis with efficient management 
should prove a commercial success.” As practical bankers, the 
Committee have no doubt a reason for the faith that is in them, 
but it would have been more convincing to the managers whose 
“good, fixed salaries” are to be supplemented by a share in the 
profit if the grounds of the Committee’s faith had been stated. 
To us the issue appears dubious. It seems more than probable 
that even if in the first instance private money is forthcoming to 
start the new bank it will not be long before the Government 
is called upon for a substantial money grant or guarantee to keep 
it going. 

How far the German banking system can be made applicable 
to the conditions prevailing in this country is open to question. 
The history and development of the German credit banks, which 
the Committee appear to have had specially in view, will be found 
in the voluminous pages of Die deutschen Grossbanken und ihre 
Konzentration, by Dr. J. Riesser, of which an English transla- 
tion was published by the American Monetary Commission (Wash- 
ington : Government Printing Office, 1911). Without going into 
details, it will be sufficient here to point out that the essential 
point of difference is that while in England there is a line of 
demarcation drawn between industry and finance, banks in Ger- 
many are represented on the boards of the industrial or manufac- 
turing undertakings in which they are financially interested, and 
have a voice in the management of their affairs. This is the logi- 
cal outcome of the adoption by Germany of the policy of List. 
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“Nations,” he says, “must modify their systems according to 
the measure of their own progress; in the first stage, adopting 
Free Trade as a means of making advances in agriculture ; in the 
second stage, promoting the growth of manufactures by means of 
commercial restrictions ; and in the last stage, after reaching the 
highest degree of wealth and power, by gradually reverting to 
Free Trade and unrestricted competition in the home as well as 
the foreign markets, so that their agriculturists, manufacturers, 
and merchants may be preserved from indolence and stimulated 
to retain the supremacy they have acquired.” (The National 
System of Political Economy, p. 93, English translation. Long- 
mans, 1904.) 

In 1870 Germany entered on the second stage, and the remark- 
able expansion in her home and foreign trade which followed may 
be cited as a tribute to the success of List’s plan. It does not 
follow, however, that a system from which Germany may have 
derived some advantage—an advantage, by the way, which is 
quickly passing if, indeed, it has not already passed—in the early 
stage of her rapid industrial development is equally suited to a 
country so highly developed industrially as Great Britain is to-day. 
If English manufactures are weak, it is, as Professor Shield 
Nicholson somewhere remarks, the weakness not of infancy but 
of old age. Protection will not help them. With List Protection 
was a temporary device for abridging the transition from the 
second to the third stage of economic progress. That attained, 
and Germany on an equality with England, the ladder is to be 
kicked away and the reign of Free Trade to begin. 

There were signs before the war of an increasing body of 
public opinion in Germany in favour of Free Trade and the trend 
of recent legislation has been in that direction. If, as we hope, 
the result of the present conflict is to overthrow the Hohenzollern 
dynasty and to give the German people a voice in the conduct of 
their own affairs, then it is probable that public opinion will 
become effective and a new impetus be given to the forces behind 
Free Trade. In that case it would be impossible to maintain the 
present organisation of banking in Germany. We might adopt 
the German system in haste now and repent at leisure when we 
found that they were about to abandon it themselves. The ulti- 
mate superiority of the rival banking systems of Great Britain 
and Germany is still an open question. It will be determined by 
the relative ease and adequacy with which each respective organ- 
isation adjusts itself to conditions after the war. Until then it 
would be as well to keep our judgment in suspense. The English 
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banking system has its faults, but it has grown with our growth 
and is probably as good as we are fitted for. In any more scien- 
tific organisation we should, at the present stage of commercial 
education, move as uneasily as David in the unproven armour of 
Saul. The general ignorance of economics in this country, to give 
only one instance, is deplorable, and until the aim and standard 
of mercantile education is extended and raised it is vain to seek 
for the superior co-ordination of financial facilities, which the 
Committee very properly desiderate, in Government assistance and 
control, or even in any novel form of business organisation. “If 
they think they can conquer the world,” said President Wilson 
in his address to business men at Long Branch on September 2nd, 
“it is up to them to do it ; nobody is going to assist them, because 
it is a thing in which they cannot be assisted by anything but their 
own brains.” 
Apart from these theoretical objections there is the practical 
difficulty of accommodating a protected organisation to Free Trade 
conditions. The essence of the combination of industry and 
finance in Germany is the absence of competition. The prelimin- 
ary investigation of any great industrial enterprise—and it is for 
great enterprises that combinations are formed—is, as the Com- 
mittee point out, “a costly business,” which, it is assumed, no 
German combination would be willing to undertake if it were 
liable to be deprived at the last moment of the reward of its 
labours by the intervention of some competitor, foreign or native, 
who by the very fact that he has contributed nothing to the 
initial expense is in a position to secure the contract by offering 
more favourable terms. It becomes necessary, therefore, to pro- 
vide against internal competition by means of trusts and kartels 
and against external competition by means of a tariff. In the 
case of tenders for contracts in foreign countries one German 
institution is designated as the national unit and is entitled to 
the exclusive support of its Government. The British tenderer, 
on the other hand, is exposed not only to the competition of the 
Germans, but to the competition of his own countrymen, each 
of whom is entitled to the same diplomatic support as himself. 
The advantages on the side of the individual German tenderer 
are obvious. Whether the German system ensures a balance of 
national advantage over the English system is another matter. 
Upon the whole it seems probable that it holds true in the 
economic as well as in the political sphere, that a nation gets the 
organisation which it deserves, its deserts being the result of the 
stage it has attained in education and economic development. To 
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graft upon the body politic an institution foreign to the genius 
of its people is to retard progress by an interference with the 
ordinary course of evolution. The time does not seem to be 
opportune for the creation of a trade bank, such as is proposed. 
It does not seem to us good policy to encourage the export of 
capital from this country when it will be badly wanted to repair 
the waste of war. We are old-fashioned enough to agree with 
Adam Smith that the home trade is to be preferred to the foreign. 
We would prefer to see the export of capital confined, as at 
present, to the surplus left over after the home demand has been 
satisfied, and we distrust any interference with the working of 
the economic law which tends to produce this result. Since gold 
was discovered in the Rand in 1887 it is estimated that 
£130,000,000 of British capital has been invested in developing 
the gold mines of South Africa. In rubber the amount of British 
capital invested abroad is estimated at £70,000,000. In tea it is 
£30,000,000. There is no veason to believe that this capital, 
most of which has been exported in quite recent years, is any- 
thing other than the surplus capital left over after our home needs 
have been satisfied. In the absence of further evidence than is 
supplied by the report before us it would appear to be doubtful 
wisdom to exchange the financial and industrial organisation 
which has produced such results for a new form of banking organ- 
isation with the object of stimulating the export of our personal 
and material capital and, pro tanto, diverting from their natural 
channel the men and money which will never be more urgently 
needed at home than after the war. 

It is admitted that foreign trade cannot be carried on without 
the export of a certain amount of capital; so with produce and 
goods. But the classical argument goes to show that the 
amount to be exported is best left to the play of natural 
forces. The point to be emphasised is that it is the surplus 
capital and produce, and only the surplus, which can be 
exported with advantage to the country ; to export more than the 
surplus might be profitable to the exporter, but would not be 
advantageous to the country. The home trade would suffer. Ac- 
cordingly, the policy of the Government should be directed to 
encouraging the efforts and abstinence of the people so as to make 
the surplus as large as possible while leaving the exporters to 
look after themselves. In caring for their own interests they are 
most likely to serve the interests of the country as a whole. Why 
is the foreign to be preferred to the domestic trade? Agriculture 
is still our most important industry. If there is to be Govern- 
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ment intervention it is likely to be more usefully employed at the 
present time in increasing the production of food in this country 
than in encouraging the export of food or its equivalent in 
manufactures. 

This obvious truth is sometimes obscured by a mischievous 
practice which has recently become popular of calling things out 
of their names. There is a fashion in scientific nomenclature of 
importing the terms, and with them the ideas, from the science 
to which they are appropriate to another science to which they 
are foreign and unsuited. Economics has not escaped the pre- 
vailing popular practice. At one time Darwinism was in the 
air and it became the fashion to analyse every economic unit 
in terms of biology as an organism subject to the laws of biologi- 
cal growth. Now, under the domination of military ideas, a 
tariff becomes a “tribute” levied by one nation on another; the 
opening up of new business, the “penetration” of its territory ; 
the competition of trade, an “economic war.” The result is to 
confuse thought and to obscure the real issues. To analyse the 
structure of society or of men in the mass, with which political 
economy is immediately concerned, as if it were an individual 
animal or plant, or to predicate its growth in the terms of chem- 
istry or biology, is to substitute illustration for argument. And to 
describe the international trade between the individuals of two 
countries as if it were a war between the two countries themselves 
is not even an illustration; it is a perversion of the facts. The 
truth is that foreign trade is an element in the division of labour 
in which, indeed, individuals may suffer loss, sometimes on the 
one side and sometimes on the other, but from which, in the long 
run, both countries must gain. Otherwise it would not be carried 
on. The result of this division of labour will no doubt be attained 
by whatever name we choose to describe it, but the evil of the 
false terminology is that it tends to make the injury to our com- 
petitor, rather than the advantage to ourselves, the main objec- 
tive of our foreign trade policy. It is a revival of the old mer- 
cantilist fallacy that in foreign trade the gain of one country is 
the loss of another. 

Incidentally, this false conception of the nature of commerce 
destroys the sense of perspective and leads a country to attach 
an exaggerated importance to its foreign, relatively to its domestic, 
trade. And yet there can be no doubt that the latter is of im- 
measurably greater value to a country than the former. In a 
recent speech at Cincinnati, President Wilson stated that the 
foreign trade of the United States was only equal to four per cent. 
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of the whole. The total amount of cotton textile manufactures 
exported from this country, by far the largest item in our foreign 
trade, is less than the earnings of the railways. There is a natural 
preference in favour of the home trade which limits the foreign 
trade to the surplus produce left over after the home demands 
have been satisfied. But this harmonious result is dependent 
upon trade being left to itself. Any interference with what may 
be called natural conditions, any artificial preference, such as the 
grant of superior facilities by a State-aided trade bank, in favour 
of exporters, would tend to disturb the relative values of the home 
and the foreign trade and to diminish the sum of their joint 
advantage to the country. The transfer of capital and labour, 
which are at present distributed by natural laws, from one em- 
ployment to another, from the home to the foreign trade, would 
be an especially dangerous experiment after the war, and for that 
reason the action which the Government may decide to take with 
regard to the formation of the proposed trade bank will be awaited 
with interest and some anxiety. “The great object of the political 
economy of every country is to increase the riches and power of 
that country. It ought, therefore, to give no preference nor 
superior encouragement to the foreign trade of consumption above 
the home trade, nor to the carrying trade above either of the other 
two. It ought neither to force nor to allure into either of those 
two channels a greater share of the capital of the country than 
would naturally flow into them of its own accord.” (Wealth of 
Nations, Book IT., Chap. V.) 
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Statistics of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science during the years 1915 and 1916. , Edited, with a 
Preface, by A. W. Kirxaupy, M.A., B.Litt., M.Com. 
(London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1916. Pp. v+344. 
Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


CYNICAL misanthropes say that memorials of the dead, raised 
by subscription, are used by astute promoters in the achievement 
of their own favourite schemes, for which, armed with a more 
effective weapon than frank advocacy on their merits, they elicit 
or compel support. At this time of stress, when the “angel of 
death” is “abroad throughout the land,” the analogy may be 
considered awkward. And yet familiar propaganda is not con- 
spicuous by its absence from the present debates on “reconstruc- 
tion.” Undeterred by earlier rebuff, it claims a fresh hearing 
with an air of confidence, and newcomers, equally imperious, 
swell the chorus of dogmatic agitation. We can understand the 
resentment with which some listeners urge entire concentration 
on the work, which is hard enough, of success in the war itself. 
They may err, but their mistake may be excused, when they 
thrust aside the moral pressed upon them. That is drawn from 
the past admitted lack of adequate preparation for the military 
conflict, and counsels early study, anticipating the peace that 
must eventually arrive, of plans designed to lessen or remove the 
expected perils of the future economic situation. We candidly 
confess that to us, at any rate, few speakers or writers seem 
more gratuitously inept, or more unhappily inspired, at the 
present hour than those who are spreading the belief, with 
which, apparently, they are not wholly displeased, that social 
anarchy and industrial strife must follow or accompany the 
victory for which we hope. Were this sad foreboding justified 
it may be questioned whether wise or loyal patriots would 
approve of its loud repetition. But so melancholy a fate can be 
more appropriately reserved as suitable punishment for a 
defeated, bankrupt Germany; and the enthusiastic rally of the 
constifient sections of the varied population of the British 
Empire to its stout defence suggests a brighter augury for our 
own race. 

The unity of action in a common cause realised so happily 
during these last eventful years promises, we are sure, other 
results. Classes that have fought gallantly in the field, or worked 
with strenuous persistence turning out munitions, side by side are, 
it should be obvious, brought together and not pushed apart in 
the process. Ancient sores, we confidently believe, can be healed 
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instead of being aggravated. Why may we not expect to see in 
the industrial area a fuller, more spontaneous recognition of their 
respective wants and merits by the employers and employed, 
on whose discernment, skill, and industry we shall mainly rely 
to repair the waste of wealth caused by military and naval out- 
lay? Nor should we forget the fortunate “paradox” of our 
recent economic history by which a powerful stimulus has been 
applied to the improvement of organisation, and the introduction 
of the latest, best machinery, the effect of which should continue 
for some time when the immediate present impulse has ceased 
to operate. So colossal a naval, military, and economic struggle 
as that now waged is, .of course, in itself a great upheaval. It 
has produced violent dislocation of habits and traditions. In 
many departments of the life of man it can permit the easy, 
swift accomplishment of change previously thought impossible or 
remote; and such transformation may prove eventually to be 
good or bad. Yet we can readily conceive the future yielding as 
complete a disappointment to radical reformers in commercial 
and industrial affairs as it might also upset beyond recovery 
the complacent vis inertie of conservative adherents of the 
status quo. 

These general reflections are not, we hope, impertinent in a 
review of the particular publications now before us. Those 
responsible for the Garton Memorandum adopt, it must be 
admitted, a judicial tone. They aspire, it would seem, to steer 
a middle course between a cheerful and a sombre forecast of the 
future, and they try to distribute with an even hand censure and 
advice to the employing and the wage-earning class. But their 
chief conclusion, at any rate, is not so delicately balanced. Dire 
calamity, we are warned, impends unless the “fundamental 
problem” of improving the relations of employers to employed is 
treated satisfactorily: and the authors do not hide their own 
cordial assent to the solution that henceforth ‘Labour must 
have a voice in matters” that concern “its special interests.” As 
it stands, indeed, this broad statement could be generally 
accepted as a truism; its significance consists, we shall discover, 
in its particular practical interpretation. The careful, compre- 
hensive picture drawn in the Memorandum of the various effects 
of the war places in relief some considerations which had not, 
we think, been noted, or at any rate adequately emphasised, 
before. Such are the consequences of the strain of overwork and 
the results of interruption of industrial education. The distine- 
tion made between special “emergency” proposals, demanded by 
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the passing circumstance of demobilisation, and the broader 
“constructive” measures devised to meet the subsequent need of 
“industrial efficiency,” of “increased saving,” of “assured 
markets,” and of the more popular and beneficial use of the land, 
commends itself by its appropriateness and by the light it throws 
on the policy to be pursued. But it is noticeable that the menace 
of “industrial unrest” is, in the main, inferred from the language 
or the acts of representatives of Labour; and an inclination is 
exhibited by the authors of the paper to choose the less encourag- 
ing of alternative opinions. Nor, we imagine, would they dis- 
own their active advocacy of a scheme which would increase 
the control to be exerted by the workmen over the conditions 
of their work. That is the interpretation they supply of the 
statement quoted previously. While they are not blind to diffi- 
culties in the way they would nevertheless advance with the 
strength they can command this propaganda. 

No dissimilar a charge could, with more effect, be brought 
against the papers read at the Ruskin College Conference held 
in Oxford last July, and the special plan drafted then by Mr. 
Zimmern for applying to the Post Office the general conception 
favoured in the Garton Memorandum has been, in fact, repro- 
duced in that document. It is given there as a sample, without 
pledging the authors to acquiescence in every detail. We regret 
that it was found impossible to supply less meagre a report of 
the discussions at the Conference. The opening speeches, 
printed, we suppose, verbatim, show that the “well-known Trade 
Unionists” from whom they came were sensible of the responsi- 
bility born of continuous intercourse with actual fact. They 
had, no doubt, their aspirations, and it would be improper or 
absurd to consider them immune from sympathies acknowledged 
or unconscious. But they were able to inspect the future with 
a remarkable amount of cool detachment; and it is encouraging 
to note that, while they saw and emphasised some grave anxie- 
ties looming ahead, they did not subscribe to depressing pro- 
phecies current in circles less distinctly representative. Mr. 
Young, of the Engineers, for example, dwelt informingly on the 
inevitable clash of military inclination and administrative 
economy with industrial demands and wise humane precaution 
against unemployment that was likely to occur in the arduous 
process of demobilisation by which the authorities would be con- 
fronted at the peace. But Mr. Shaw, of the Weavers, was 
buoyant in his reasoned optimism on the auspicious indications 
of prosperous business when the war had ended. He did not 
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think that we should have to “face the industrial calamities 
which so many people seem to fear.” 

The readers of the papers, on the other hand, necessarily 
viewing the situation from the standpoint of outside observers, 
were, nevertheless, with one exception, manifestly bent on the 
energetic advocacy of favourite schemes, and they were drawn, 
not unwillingly perhaps, into the more rarefied, if less contracted, 
atmosphere of speculation. The note of warning of probable 
commotion was audible throughout their argument; and in one 
instance a rapprochement between classes was dismissed in 
language which was forcible, if it was not very elegant, as 
“flummery.” The sympathies of all the readers with Labour, 
as opposed in the customary antithesis to Capital, erred by excess 
more markedly than by defect. Apart, then, from Professor 
Pigou, they were avowedly propagandist, although distinction 
must, as we shall note, be made between the purpose, scope, and 
likelihood of the reforms conceived and urged respectively by Mr. 
Greenwood, Mr. Zimmern, and Mr. Webb. We must add that 
the Cambridge Professor’s own criterion of the “real wage” of 
pre-war times, to be used as a standard in industrial settlements, 
seems to possess a doubtful title to be considered a “business 
proposition.” We are afraid that it is more likely to be treated 
as an academic nicety. The extension, however, from Canada 
to England of the idea embodied in the Lemieux Act, of which 
he approves, of bringing the restraining influence of public 
opinion, which must be satisfied beforehand, to bear on would-be 
disputants, promises to be, though less ideally exact, a more 
practicable expedient. 

The volume published by the authority of the British Associa- 
tion has continued, under the Presidency at Newcastle of Pro- 
fessor Kirkaldy, the convenient compilation begun in his 
Recordership of Section F during the first twelve months of war. 
The sequel, like its predecessor laid before the Manchester meet- 
ing and reviewed some time ago in this Journal, has brought 
together valuable material for study. Fresh light is opportunely 
thrown on important points in connection, especially, with the 
work of women and with the administration of finance. Nor 
does the book refrain, notably in the discussion of industrial 
unrest, from speculation on the future, though it is chiefly a 
summary of past fact accompanied by the indispensable modicum 
of interpretation. We notice, however, that in the report on 
the second matter mentioned it has been necessary to insert a 
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addendum states that “the Committee as a whole must not be 
regarded as responsible for all the recommendations and opinions 
in the later part of the Report.” We understand, accordingly, 
that Professor Edgeworth and Professor Nicholson reserve their 
judgment on the wisdom of some of the suggestions made for the 
future financing of the war and on the accuracy of the forecast 
attempted of the conditions that will prevail when the conflict 
has been finished. It is tempting to infer from this significant 
incident that into the retreat of the committee of a scientific 
society, which would be less exposed to the controversial stir of 
advocacy than the Ruskin College Conference, the forceful 
energy of propaganda has intruded. As we have seen, its infec- 
tion in the Garton Memorandum taints the judicial atmosphere 
courted by the authors of that monograph. 

We appreciate the reluctance of the economists named to 
pledge their high repute to all the pronouncements uttered on 
questions of much difficulty and doubt: but here we must be 
content to cite a single illustration taken from another part of 
the report. It is admittedly a paradoxical, and it is also, as we 
think, a disputable statement. For it is suggested that the con- 
vertibility of the present Treasury Notes, if brought unmistakably 
to the notice of their users, would make them less disposed than 
in their ignorance they may be at present to exercise the right. It 
would therefore, it is argued, simultaneously arrest the practice, 
now too widely prevalent, of hoarding gold. In the cogent plea 
for “national and industrial organisation,” put forward from the 
presidential chair by Professor Kirkaldy, in the address reprinted 
in the volume, on “Some Thoughts on Reconstruction after the 
War,” and in Mr. Christopher Turnor’s vigorous statement of 
the case for “Land Settlement” as a reform urgently required, 
prophecy and advocacy find an appropriate place. But in the 
collective estimate, ostensibly proceeding from a committee, the 
personal factor is less readily distinguished and less easily dis- 
counted. As we see, by inadvertence, individual views may gain 
a joint authority to which their title is not fully valid. 

Yet the allurement of conjecture is as powerful as it is subtle ; 
and propaganda attracts more often than it repels. The Garton 
Memorandum is, as we have noticed, averse neither to recom- 
mendation nor to forecast. In the first paper of the Ruskin 
College Conference Professor Pigou reaches a conclusion on the 
future relative position of Capital and Labour by scrupulous 
balancing of the various influences affecting their demand and 
their supply, which is persuasive if it does not convince. He 
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contends that “when things have settled down” “we may look 
to see pretty much the same number of people confronted by 
pretty much the same amount of capital.” We are not prepared 
to upset this equipoise, or to set aside the final readjustment, 
which is thus put forward, of the “disorganisation of industry, 
commerce, and finance” discussed by the Professor. Yet it may 
be thought to bear suspicious similarity to the old comfortable 
notion of an economic “harmony,” in spite of the ingenious fresh 
reasoning by which it is attained. Nor is the desired goal to be 
secured without the threat or chance of a previous scrimmage. 
The contrary argument is skilfully elaborated, from which it is 
inferred that the period of “transition” from war to peace will 
not be so smoothly or so rapidly completed as the earlier passage 
from the normal surroundings of peace to the strange environ- 
ment of war. This contrast, which is also noted in the Garton 
Memorandum, and supported there by reasoning generally 
similar, requires attention, even when we recollect how con- 
spicuously the fears authoritatively expressed on the industrial 
disturbance that a European conflict must produce have been 
disappointed. The evident suspicion with which the mechanism, 
blessed by economists and by statesmen, of Labour Exchanges is 
regarded at the present time by “well-known Trade Unionists ” 
is an unfavourable omen. Professor Pigou, however, after 
making these essays at prophecy, ends his treatment of the 
“problems to be faced” with a statement, and not a solution, of 
the final question introduced—that of the proportion of the 
burden of taxation to be laid in future on the wage-earning 
classes. 

In direct opposition to a non-committal posture is the atti- 
tude of Mr. Sidney Webb, who was responsible for the third of 
the four papers announced to be read. He did not pretend to 
abide by the limits of the subject stated, which is kept as the 
heading in the published report. For the “contribution of 
industry to revenue” a topic furnishing more opportunity for a 
drastic, comprehensive scheme was substituted. Mr. Webb 
described his theme as “how to pay for the war.” His pose, he 
will allow us to observe, is characteristic, and accords with his 
earlier writing and speech. As we should expect, he is troubled 
with no qualms or doubts. He favours none of the “halting 
between two opinions,” which is, proverbially, the besetting sin 
of university professors—a class to which he nominally belongs. 
By comparison with the other papers, which show signs of pains- 
taking preparation and long thought, his contribution to the pro- 
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ceedings seems to have been hastily conceived and quickly 
developed into shape. Without injustice, it may be said to lack 
the weight they carry on that account ; and the argument, though 
lively and adroit, is sketchy rather than complete. Indeed, Mr. 
Webb himself referred his audience to the book recently issued 
under the title of his address, which he advises them to buy and 
read. But the note which he sounds is loudly resonant, and his 
programme of reform, or revolution, is ambitious. The panacea 
for our woes, past, present, and to come, is the extension of 
State enterprise or control. Nationalisation of railways, mines, 
and, other ventures will open inexhaustible stores of wealth. 
Once we replace private property by collective ownership, and 
substitute the act of the community for individual enterprise, we 
can infallibly expect an augmentation of the product, though we 
believe we are not wrong in inferring that, incidentally to this 
wondrous process, levies of considerable magnitude may be taken 
from selected classes. At any rate, they will be asked to “make 
sacrifices.” By such “ways and means” the financial onus of 
the war, which is not minimised in the graphic comparisons 
employed by Mr. Webb, will, we understand, be borne with ease. 

We will not discuss the initial question of expropriation ; but 
it is obvious that this large, simple plan depends for subsequent 
success on the capacity and the freedom from corruption of the 
bureaucrats who set and keep at work the machinery of adminis- 
tration. Mr. Webb, and those who share his sanguine creed, 
seem to anticipate no trouble in maintaining a continuous supply 
of the officers they need, who will serve the public faithfully, 
will furnish or command all the knowledge requisite, and will 
possess or secure the indispensable skill, care, and energy. The 
shrewd Kettering Trades Councillor who asked at Oxford 
whether the reader of the paper would advocate the replacement 
of Sir Guy Granet by Mr. Winston Churchill in the administra- 
tion of the nationalised railways could not, we surmise, have 
remained wholly satisfied with the answer he at once received. 
He was told that “of course what you get rid of by nationalisa- 
tion is not the general manager, but only the shareholders.” 

We cannot avoid quoting here some significant words used 
recently by Mr. Justice Low, for they emphasise opportunely a 
serious side of the question which is dismissed or treated lightly 
by many Socialists. In his summing up to the jury of a criminal 
prosecution which concerned the Army Clothing Department the 
judge employed this plain language :— 

“Tt has been shown in the course of this case that here we have a depart- 
ment responsible for the disbursement of many millions of public money, 
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conducted upon methods and principles which would infallibly land any 
business of a private nature in a very short time in the Court of Bankruptcy. 
. . . We have seen that in the filling-up of forms and initialling and all 
these ceremonies that are dear to the administrative mind a good deal of 
energy was displayed and a great deal of labour—probably most of it thrown 
away—was used, but, as far as I can see, from first to last any notion that 
any sort of real supervision over the employees of this department was 
required never seems to have occurred to anyone.” 


Mr. Webb may affirm, indeed, with facile conviction that 
his bureaucrats will be superior to such culpable laches. The 
training and the instinct of the present general managers of our 
railways should certainly prevent the abuses stigmatised by Mr. 
Justice Low. But can we be sure that the difference in the con- 
ditions under which they work now and those established by 
Mr. Webb’s new régime would, as we suppose he may claim, be 
inappreciable or an improvement? Might it not relax their 
vigilance, sap their energy, or even impair their integrity? Will 
the presumption be realised which is needed to guarantee the 
permanent safety and enduring benefit of such a Socialistic 
policy? That postulates, we should remember, the competence 
and purity of officials entrusted with immense responsibility and 
directed to perform without fear or favour duties which will con- 
cern a great quantity of complex interests. An affirmative 
response is a big concession. The supply of men in the quantity 
and of the quality required is not an easy problem to attack : and 
wide experience has proved that in the solution of the pertinent 
cognate question, “Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” democracy 
has won no indisputable triumph over aristocracy. 

The defects, as the virtues, of democratic rule are germane 
to the issue raised in the two remaining papers of the Confer- 
ence. The readers, by different methods of approach and through 
a different area of action, aim at an identical objective. That is 
the extension of the democratic principle from political to indus- 
trial life. They wish to see more control belonging to the work- 
men in a business enterprise over the conditions under which 
they work. With the statement of his policy directed to this 
end, Mr. Greenwood, somewhat discursively perhaps, combines 
remarks upon various changes due to the overpowering pressure 
of the war. But they are relevant to his subject as it is phrased, 
for he considers “how readjustment may be facilitated” after 
the conflict has concluded. He pronounces judgment on the 
transitory or the abiding character of certain results that can be 
traced to the unique disturbance which has upset the lives ot 
most of the inhabitants of European lands in the last few years, 
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apart from the extension of its influence to other continents. 
When peace has been restored he contends that in our own 
country we shall have to deal with a “new industrial economy ” 
governed by forces strengthened or set loose in the peculiar situa- 
tion that has arisen. 

He diverges from his path, it may appear, to assail the fiscal 
policy of Protection. His antithesis between “new” channels 
into which this heterodox belief would artificially “divert,” 
and the “normal” course of natural choice from which he 
regards it as beguiling, trade possesses small validity. It is 
only a traditional “begging of the question,” and is slippery reason- 
ing, though it is countenanced by orthodox Free Traders. Signs 
of similar prepossession may be seen in the Garton Memor- 
andum ; but so constrained an attitude towards the province of 
Governments in impelling or restricting manufacturing and 
mercantile activity seems incongruous with warm approval of 
State control in other matters. Professor Kirkaldy in his address 
suggests a more comprehensive and consistent view of “national 
and industrial organisation”; and the full recognition of Trade 
Unions by the State, the formation of a “National Labour 
Council” representative of the whole Trade Union movement, 
the authoritative issue of summons to a conference of workmen 
and employers in each separate industry, and the creation of a 
“Ministry of Labour,” which are conspicuous “planks” in Mr. 
Greenwood’s “platform,” show that he sets no little value on 
the merits or the possibilities of collective action. 

Mr. Zimmern goes more directly to his aim. In his paper 
on “The Control of Industry after the War” he concentrates his 
study on internal management. Conditions, he declares, must 
be established which will supply the workman with sure guaran- 
tees that his work fulfils a social purpose. From this standpoint 
the now lauded “scientific management” of American origin 
offers him no more satisfying an ideal than the State ownership 
magnified by Mr. Webb. Adopting the comparison employed 
by Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Zimmern maintains with equal emphasis 
that the glaring contrast now apparent between political 
democracy and industrial aristocracy must be abolished or 
reduced. But he seeks forthwith a concrete demonstration of 
the policy by which this object should be sought. Taking the 
Post Office as an example, with the help of the knowledge, based 
upon experience, of Mr. Newlove, he shows in brief outline the 
measures to be introduced to achieve the innovation wished. 
Yet his account leaves us in doubt whether, on the lines laid 
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down, continued efficacy in the conduct of a business by a 
capable, keen employer can be compatible with the desired satis- 
faction of the claim of the employed to regulate the conditions 
of their work. It is probable that in the future such demands 
will become more pressing, and the severance of management 
from enterprise is not unreal or impossible. But the dividing 
line is difficult to fix, and its transgression may produce vexatious 
meddling detrimental to the maintenance and development of an 
undertaking, and injurious on that account to the ultimate, if 
not to the immediate, interests of the employed. The action 
contemplated by Mr. Newlove and by Mr. Zimmern in a 
“nationalised” establishment like the Post Office is confined 
within no narrow boundaries, and in more private undertakings 
the aristocracy of talent or of genius has played hitherto a lead- 
ing part on the commercial and industrial stage. Statesmen and 
economists, however, equally with employers, will, we think, 
be wise to reckon with this movement. The idea receives 
prominent consideration in the Garton Memorandum, and is also 
favourably considered in the report of the British Association 
on “industrial unrest.” Although it has an obvious affinity to 
current notions of Guild Socialism and to Syndicalist aspiration, 
it seems to seek a compromise with rearrangement of the existing 
order of business life. 

The classes we have mentioned should be grateful for the help 
given opportunely to their thoughts and acts by the evidence 
massed in the volume issued with the imprimatur of the British 
Association. During the twelve months which had elapsed 
since the preceding meeting, Committees of the Economic 
Science and Statistics Section, as in the previous year, had been 
collecting and examining a great quantity of information relevant 
to the inquiries in which they were respectively engaged. They 
considered more especially questions raised in the prosecution of 
the war itself, although they also turned their attention to some 
problems likely to demand resolute and prudent handling when 
the desired peace had at last arrived. : 

Here once more, as at the Ruskin College Conference and in 
the Garton Memorandum, it is pressed upon us in the report 
on “industrial unrest” that “new conditions are producing an 
entirely new industrial situation.” With appropriate emphasis 
we are told that in the future, to meet the huge financial obliga- 
tions which have been incurred, greater productivity will be 
demanded from our leading industries than that attained before 
the war. But we are also informed that the fresh experience 
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gained in the last two years of exceptional stress has placed 
beyond dispute the feasibility of a large addition to the output 
of our workshops and our factories when an emergency plainly 
recognised dictates the effort. Imperious need has thus asked 
for closer care and for more strenuous and persistent energy 
from employers and employed, and an effective answer in the 
affirmative has, in fact, been returned by both to the request. 
But, unless the continuance of their cordial co-operation can be 
ensured when peace has come, the good results desired will 
cease to be produced. It is probable that reaction from the 
present strain of overwork may, as the Garton Memorandum 
pertinently suggests, occur in any event, but the natural wish 
of the workers for control of the conditions of their work will, 
the Report agrees with the Memorandum in maintaining, exercise 
a potent influence in the matter of abundant and efficient output. 
Its satisfaction, within the limits which are practicable, passes 
therefore from an ideal, more or less remote, to a real need 
of a near future. 

Frank discussion, at any rate, on wage questions in friendly 
conference between the accredited representatives of organised 
bodies of masters and of men is an instrument the worth of 
which has been tested and approved by long and wide experi- 
ence for mitigating or avoiding mischievous and wasteful fric- 
tion. The President of the Section dealt with this important 
subject in his address, and, like the Committee charged with the 
inquiry into “industrial unrest,” he looks for good results from 
the adoption of the system in many other industries and districts 
besides those where it is now in operation. Nevertheless, con- 
ciliation of this kind, working by such means, has, it should not 
be forgotten, been more usual and more influential in the past, 
in this country at least, than is commonly supposed or stated. 
At the present moment, by the regular use of the machinery of 
“industrial peace” in a number of important occupations, the 
rapid, easy settlement of minor differences stays or removes the 
threat of more considerable disputes. Officials, deputed per- 
manently or ad hoc by either side, with “joint committees” at 
their back, fit general wage-arrangements to particular local 
needs without the irritation or the cost of strikes or lock-outs. 
Further development, however, may be recommended; and the 
Committee note that little or no use has yet been made of the 
Industrial Council set up by the Government in 1911. Its 
twenty-six members, half of whom were selected to represent 
employers, while the other half were chosen from Labour leaders, 
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were to sit under a Chairman, designated Chief Industrial Com- 
missioner, who was the successful expert mediator, Sir George 
Askwith. 


But, while openings for pacific settlement may be thus pro- 
vided, along avenues found to be thoroughfares in practice, 
the presence in both parties of a spirit ready for agreement and 
averse to strife, preferring fairness to injustice, and willing to 
hear and consider candid argument, is helpful or is indispensable. 
The reminder is not otiose when, like the authors of the Garton 
Memorandum, the Committee advise employers not to take 
advantage of an augmented output, following on an intenser 
effort by the men, or on their avoidance of loss of time or waste 
of material, to reduce standard rates of pay. Similarly, the 
workmen should feel bound to do their best to maintain the fame 
and increase the product of the business, and it is certain that 
they should discard a “ca’ canny” slackness, which must clash 
with the interests of the customer no less than with those of the 
employer. It is “contrary to public policy.” In the apt, terse 
language of the Garton Memorandum, “increased production, 
increased saving, and increased confidence are the keys to the 
whole problem” of the future; and, apart from other matters, 
the promise given by the Government to reinstate Trade Union 
rules calls obviously for tactful negotiation. 

The succeeding Report on the replacement of men by women 
in industry is illuminating. It is longer, entering into fuller 
detail, but it is also more direct and less discursive than the 
report on industrial unrest. In contradiction of a fashion- 
able impression, it seems that definite substitution of the one 
sex for the other in precisely the same kind of work has been 
limited. Although official figures, published later than those 
available for the Committee, show that about three-quarters of 
a million women, compared with the half million computed 
earlier, were enumerated by employers as replacing men directly, 
in industrial occupations, distinguished from commercial and 
other walks of life, the number was, approximately, only a 
quarter of a million. What appears to have in fact occurred, 
and to have been mainly responsible for the larger use of female 
labour, is a departure from old methods and the adoption of new 
processes. Work has thus been brought within the scope of 
inferior ability and shorter training. A large introduction of 
“automatic”? machines has been a noticeable incident, and 
“dilution,” as it is called, is an economy which, in this period 
of stress, meets continually with wider recognition. By these 
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means a reduced quota of skilled men can co-operate effectively 
with a greater number of unskilled women. The former super- 
intend, and are assisted by, the latter. Women have indeed 
proved to be regular time-keepers. They have also shown a 
marked aptitude for “repetition” work, but hitherto they have 
been less satisfactory or successful where natural ability or 
acquired skill was needed. 

In some industries, or some of their departments, newly con- 
stituted or arranged, they have probably “come to stay.” Their 
earnings, raised greatly by the widened and enhanced demand for 
their services due to the war, may, it is not unlikely, remain 
permanently above their former level. But the problem of 
readjustment when demobilisation has arrived is less formid- 
able on their account than many uncritical observers have 
imagined. Not a few of them, it seems, will be content, or 
even eager, to go back to their domestic occupations, abandoned 
temporarily for various reasons at this crisis. Some who will 
continue have not hitherto displayed, except as makeshifts, com- 
petence to replace the skilled men, who will therefore be rein- 
stated with advantage. The alterations, moreover, intro- 
duced in modes of work, and the character of the fresh 
mechanical appliances employed, may, it can be conceived, 
permit, through a larger output at a smaller cost, the retention 
of additional female labour compatibly with the readmission of 
those members of the male sex who are able or desirous to return 
to industrial life. By the light thus thrown on the actual facts 
the Report dissipates much of the obscurity or doubt that 
surround the whole situation, and it has rendered opportunely a 
great service to administrators and economists. 

A similar tribute of appreciative gratitude is due to the Com- 
mittee which has investigated the effects of the war on credit, 
currency, and finance. Like the report just noticed, this con- 
tinues and expands the work begun in the first year of the war. 
Nowhere else, we believe, could an account be found of the 
action taken, accompanied by so complete a survey and so 
extensive and minute an estimate, of the various consequences 
that have ensued. If prophecy of the future, here as elsewhere, 
may be insecure, the record of the past is, beyond dispute, highly 
instructive. Some intricate questions have received an answer 
more or less definitive. Some difficulties have disappeared, 
others have diminished in intensity. 

In the first place a careful examination has been made of 
the increase of banking deposits which, on balance, is consider- 
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able. The character of the different influences at work is 
identified, their respective force is gauged, and their various 
results are distinguished. This alone is an important task to 
have essayed, and the effort is rewarded by noticeable success. 
We see how such data may mislead if they are not, as here, 
searchingly inspected and cautiously interpreted. To this 
informing scrutiny an account succeeds of the part played by the 
Treasury Notes. The difficult, debated question whether their 
issue, enlarged as it has been since the original emission with- 
out a corresponding increase of the metallic backing, has, or has 
not, meant inflation, is impartially and exhaustively discussed. 
The numerous uncertain factors determining the net result are 
frankly stated, and the whole movement of the rise of prices 
which has occurred, and is proceeding, is judicially reviewed. 
Some informing commentary from foreign observers, like M. 
Gide in France and Professors Einaudi and Loria in Italy, on 
the paper currency, on the course of prices, and on the move- 
ments of the exchanges, has been included in the Report; and 
the statement of the last-named economist that, in effect, 
Kingland at the present time has a ‘“non-exportable gold 
standard,” which is nevertheless ‘depreciated in comparison with 
foreign countries,’ may be noticed as specially interesting and 
suggestive. But it is easier to be dogmatic than to be correct 
in this region of discussion. 

No less open to dispute is the topic treated next. It too has 
given rise to much difference of opinion. The Report refers to 
Professor Pigou’s discrimination, in the light of economic theory, 
between the forms of individual abstention from expenditure 
which will bring final benefit and those which, on the contrary, 
will ultimately yield more harm than advantage to the nation 
at large. The nice judgment of the economist on this point 
contrasts with the crude exhortations of Ministers who could, if 
they would, enforce their words by the deed of taxation. The 
methods, however, of financing the war practised already by the 
English Government meet with keen attention from the Com- 
mittee. It is difficult, or impossible, to dissent from their opinion 
that in the case of loans raised within the country the public 
should be induced, or compelled, to lend directly their own 
savings, and that the banks, advancing the required funds to 
them, or employing their deposits for the purpose, should not in 
their stead come to the rescue of a necessitous Chancellor who 
is compelled to meet from one source or another his want of 
borrowed funds. For the undue extension of “bank credits” is 
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calculated to beget a fictitious feeling of prosperity with the 
possible, or probable, accompaniment, or result, of inflation. 
For this reason Mr. Drummond Fraser’s plea, to which a place 
is given in the Report, for continuous borrowing day by day in 
lieu of large spectacular loans, causing evident disturbance of the 
money market, possesses cogency. The Committee, without 
explicit reference to Germany’s illusive “ window-dressing” of 
her debt, drily remark that by the deft employment of “‘rota- 
tory”’ processes of giving and receiving credit the amount of 
loans that may be raised at the present day can without 
exaggeration be declared to be almost unlimited, provided that the 
terms of issue and the methods of collection are sufficiently 
attractive. But we doubt whether the variation in the forms of 
borrowing adopted in this country, on which they comment 
adversely, has not on balance proved to be convenient to lender 
and to borrower, and raised more easily larger sums than would 
have been forthcoming from the alternative simpler plan pro- 
posed in the Report. 

On the respective merits of loans or taxes, on the particular 
kinds of taxation which should be levied, and on the economic 
conditions that are likely to prevail at once and later when the 
war has been completed and peace secured, the Committee have 
been tempted to mingle prophecy with admonition; and, as we 
noted, the Report does not command the entire acquiescence of 
all the members in the conclusions reached and the suggestions 
made. But, as a whole, we would repeat, this book is a contri- 
bution of permanent value to the economic literature of the war, 
and the work done by the last Committee is not the least useful 
of its various contents. By contrast with the Garton Memor- 
andum and the Ruskin College Conference the Economic Science 
and Statistics Section of the British Association may be said to 
“teach” rather than “preach.” While the members of its Com- 
mittees have not failed to take and show a lively interest in the 
more or less speculative ‘“‘reorganisation” of industry, and of 
other departments of our economic life, which the uncertain 
future may bring, they have placed in the forefront of their 
mission the faithful record and the interpretation, without parti 
pris or “axe to grind,” of incidents belonging to an ascertained 


and accomplished past. They have thus, we believe, chosen the 
better and more useful task; for the other alternative, though it 
may fascinate, is insecure. It must be largely hypothesis and 
guesswork even at this period of the war. 


L. L. PRIcge 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MEDIAVAL DRAPER. 


The History of the Worshipful Company of the Drapers of 
London. Preceded by an Introduction by the Rev. A. H. 
JOHNSON. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. In two volumes. 
Pp. x +3889; xii+566. 30s. net. 1914, 1915.) 


It may sometimes happen that one passes from the many 
evidences of war-time in the streets into the calm and quiet of 
one of the halls of the old City Companies, and, if there be any 
receptiveness to the appeal of imagination, the reflection must 
come how many scenes of national and civic excitement in the 
past have touched these walls and have left them in their repose. 
So, in great measure, an excursion into the fruits of Mr. 
Johnson’s researches upon the rise and decline of the Drapers’ 
Company brings with it a sense of refreshment as an interlude 
in the strenuous events of the present time. Indeed, a study of 
these volumes might be cordially recommended not only on their 
intrinsic merits, which are outstanding, but also as a necessary 
intellectual corrective of the false attitude towards time and 
history into which we are almost inevitably forced. When great 
events are in the making, the measurement of time becomes almost 
microscopic ; attention is fixed with the utmost intentness upon 
the smallest possible interval in which events, it may be tragic 
or glorious, are being transacted. Or if we turn to the history 
of nations, it is remarkable how historical study is being diverted 
to practical ends, either to afford comfort or warning. As against 
either tendency we have the ample canvas upon which Mr. 
Johnson paints events which extended over a period of more than 
four centuries, and it would be only a perverse ingenuity which 
could extract from his picture any moral of a strategic nature 
or which bore closely upon political events in their broader 
aspects. 

May one say that Mr. Johnson and his publishers have caught 
much of the spirit of the times with which the book is con- 
cerned? There is a sentence at the end of the preface which has 
something of the ring of the Elizabethan age. There the author 
mentions that what he is publishing at present is only an instal- 
ment, and he adds: “How many more volumes may be required 
to complete the work I am not yet in a position to state.” This 
in the spirit of the Adventurers of those times, which regarded 
a large achievement as only a good beginning. Besides the 
satisfying form of the volume, one notes with pleasure the happy 
idea of reproducing the artistic initial letters of the Charters, 
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Ordinances and other documents of the Company as the initial 
letter of each chapter. Often the work of illuminating or of pen- 
manship is very fine, and it will be a great gain to the history of 
art to supplement the known work of the monasteries by that of 
those employed upon commercial records. 

Mr. Johnson’s first volume might be described as the rise of 
the Drapers’ Company. In the second we have the beginning 
of the decline. In the former there is a substantial introduction, 
which aims at furnishing the historical setting into which the 
activities of the Company were introduced. An account is given 
of the “Communa” of London, which treats intelligently and 
sympathetically recent contributions towards the solution of a par- 
tially unsolved problem. The evolution of city government leads 
to an interesting discussion of the rise of the craft gilds. But it is 
clearly shown that the process was not uniform as between gild 
and gild, and there was much friction between victualling and 
non-victualling gilds and also between the handicraft and the 
mercantile gilds. 

The first chapter is concerned with the London cloth trade 
in the thirteenth century. Here the point of chief interest is 
the actual position of the drapers in the industry. It has been 
stated (as, for instance, by Professor Unwin) that the drapers’ 
craft grew out of that of the bureller, and the latter is mentioned 
in connection with this trade earlier than the former. There is 
somé difference of opinion as to what the bureller actually did. 
Thus Professor Ashley describes him as the man who prepared 
yarn for the weaver, whereas Mr. Johnson derives the designation 
from the word “borel,’’ a coarse kind of cloth, which appears 
to have declined in the fourteenth century. The term draper is 
taken from “‘draperie,” and Pirenne holds that in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the Flemish drapers superintended the whole 
process of making the cloth, but, according to Mr. Johnson, in 
London, while some of the drapers may have done this work, they 
appear rather to have been originally engaged in the sale of cloth, 
chiefly imported. This conclusion is based on an admirable and 
exhaustive enquiry, in which the author has examined a vast num- 
ber of documents in order to find out the class of transaction in 
which any individual (described as a draper or known as such) 
was engaged, beginning at 1275, which is the first occasion upon 
which he has been able to identify a draper. And here one 
must pause to praise the method of exposition. Mr. Johnson has 
modestly contented himself with giving broad results in the text, 
indicating his method and contenting himself with illustrative 
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details in the Appendix. Many writers, especially in other coun- 
tries, would have made a great parade of the apparatus of research 
so that the narrative would have been interrupted by a lengthy 
digression. Rather one prefers the method of giving results and 
leaving the method to the cordial appreciation of fellow-craftsmen. 
To the modern historian more than to the poet the old maxim— 
ars est celare artem—applies. After all, it is not complimentary 
to the intelligence of readers to explain everything and leave 
nothing to their imagination. 

Karly in the fourteenth century we find some drapers were 
men of considerable substance and able to furnish loans to the 
King. Partly for this reason, partly through interruptions in the 
import of foreign cloth, they were then exporting wool. Mr. 
Johnson thinks that as early as 1312 there was something of the 
nature of a gild, and they themselves claimed that their fraternity 
was founded in 1332, while in 1364 they secured a Charter from 
Edward III., which confirmed them in their monopoly of selling 
cloth. Much information as to the constitution of the gild is 
obtained from the Ordinances dated 1371 (printed i., Appendix 
IV.). In this connection a point of considerable interest emerges. 
Mr. Johnson, following Professor Unwin (i., pp. 18, 19, note 5), 
thinks the reason craft gilds were connected with religious frater- 
nities was that they gained “the sentimental bond which religion 
gave,” and also religious sanction for the oaths of members. 
Without actually disputing this statement, it may be suggested 
that the emphasis is laid in the wrong direction. As far as can 
be learnt, there was an immense number of social gilds established 
on a quasi-religious basis, and one of the most common ordin- 
ances was insistence on the oath of secrecy of the members. But, 
apart from their provident provisions, the majority of these gilds 
had nothing to do with trade. It appears that the true evolution 
is suggested by the ordinances of the Fellowship of our Lady of 
Bethlehem, which eventually became the craft gild and was 
incorporated. According to the ordinances of 1371, it was begun by 
Wm. Tytle and by other good people drapers of Cornhill and other 
good men and women, thus showing that the Fellowship at its 
reputed inception (here placed at 1361) did not consist exclusively 
of people of one trade. If the foundation was in fact earlier (in 
1312 or 1332) it may well have happened that the gild was at 
first purely social. Then gradually, owing to the fact that it 
obtained its members in a district where many drapers lived, 
the latter became relatively more numerous, and almost insen- 
sibly it would pass from a social gild to a trade gild. 
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During the fifteenth century, despite disputes with the 
merchant taylors and with others who infringed the Company’s 
monopoly, the Drapers advanced in importance, as is shown by 
their increased share in the government of the City, their import- 
ance amongst the Livery Companies, and this is confirmed by 
the evidence of Renters’ and Wardens’ Accounts, which are 
printed in Vol. I. But at the beginning of the next century—- 
namely, in 1503-4—an Act was passed which curtailed the powers 
claimed by this and other Livery Companies, and was, in fact, 
a most important limitation of the privileges of these bodies. 
This measure enacted that Ordinances should be examined by 
specified judges (instead of by the Mayor, who was often a draper), 
and that no gild might restrain its members from appealing to 
the King’s Courts. 

Before leaving the first volume a few specimens of social and 
general interest may be culled from many. One of the Drapers’ 
clerks seems to have been a super-Esperantoist, with a peculiar 
pronunciation. The following are some of his efforts: Yengke, 
pottashen, chobbs (for ink, potation, job—the second seems to 
have been written soon after the event!) We read of a Mayor 
who, on being elected during troublesome times, developed a 
convenient sickness. Speaking of Mayors recalls a curious custom 
of this Company. It always entertained a new Mayor, but if he 
were not a draper the sum allowed was 10s., whereas if he were a 
draper it was 40s. On one occasion when the members went to 
meet the King they were entertained from the Common Purse. 
The cost was 2s. 1d., bread being only 4d. The Company took 
part in many public services, and contributed money, but, in the 
time of Richard II., members were frequently defaulters in the 
payment of their contributions, The accounts afford many and 
interesting glimpses of the customs and ways of life of the Middle 
Ages. Generally speaking, great political events scarcely seem to 
have disturbed the even tenour of the ways of the drapers. Thus, 
during the revolts in the reign of Edward VI., while the Company 
provided men to keep a watch at Aldgate and others to dig out 
the ditch cut for the defence of the City, elections were held as 
usual, the search for “short yards’’ continued, and members 
were fined for setting foreigners to work. Like the Vicar of 
Bray, the fraternity was conformable to the orders of those in 
authority regarding religious matters, and attended Mass or a 
Protestant preaching as the powers decreed. When we come to 
the Armada year there is a change. The Livery Companies 
assisted in the defence of the country, and the records of the 
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Drapers tell us of an audience granted to the Lord Mayor by 
Elizabeth. The Queen made a speech, in which the following 
graceful compliment is paid to the citizens :—“I thancke them 
all for it . . . and I would be sorrie myne Enymies should have 
the like subiects, for, I thincke no Prince in Cristendon hath 
the like or can have better.’’ What follows is characteristic of 
our national temperament, which delights in mingling more than 
a touch of comedy with solemn occasions. The account continues, 
the Mayor “had kneled verie longe and was stiff therewith,” but 
this did not prevent him from delivering a speech in reply (which 
was certainly not short), evidently prepared beforehand, in the best 
style of Huphues and his England, but one can imagine it would 
not be particularly acceptable to Elizabeth (who was described as 
the Mother of the People, the aged Mayor being one of her 
“children ’’), especially when one of his far-fetched metaphors 
might suggest that her hair was not in its original beauty! Inci- 
dentally, in places the feelings of the mnembers sometimes peep 
through their records. Thus, in the lottery drawn for the building 
of the Royal Exchange, the Drapers were not very fortunate, and 
they gave only a small gratuity to the clerk of the lottery “in 
reward for that the Company hathe happened unto them.” It is 
curious to read that, when the Master and Wardens were invited to 
dine with the Bishop of London, they took a dish of meat with 
them. In one direction the Drapers seem to have been optimists— 
namely, in the influencing of their womenfolk. In 1518-19 there 
was a dispute between two brethren over the will of their mother- 
in-law, and the Court awarded that the men should take each other 
by the hand as brethren and “‘cause their wives, the daughters of 
the testator, to be agreeable and content with the said award.” The 
historian of the Company is perhaps not so hopeful. Commenting 
on a legacy given by Howel to the Fellowship, he says it consti- 
tutes “a warning to would-be benefactors never to leave portions 
to marriageable maidens, especially if they be Welsh.’’ There is 
more than a spice of humour in charging a runaway servant with 
the cost of his own capture. The Wardens’ accounts of 1557-8 
would be a mine of information to Sombart if later on he should 
return to the study of Krieg und Kapitalismus. There we have 
minute details of the cost of providing the soldiers required from 
the Company. Furnishing out 60“‘sadd and hable men” cost 6d. 
and 1s. a-piece ; but this did not include uniform or arms. White 
coats of linen with red crosses cost 2s. 2d. each, including material 
and making. Arms for thirty men for the defence of Calais (of 
which full particulars are given) came to £2 2s. for each. 
M M 2 
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The history of the Company from 1509 to 1603 reflects the 
transition from municipal to national organisation, the broadening 
of trade and the growth of charitable activities. At the beginning 
of the period the rise of the entrepreneur, already known, is con- 
firmed by Mr. Johnson’s enquiries. In the cloth trade men own- 
ing capital were directing and organising production, but this 
function was discharged by the clothiers or clothworkers rather 
than by the drapers. The latter bought the cloth and marketed 
it. This involved more perhaps than appears, altogether apart 
from the exercise of the monopoly which the Company claimed. The 
position might be illustrated to some extent by what sometimes 
happens in the handling of the Scottish cottage-made tweeds in 
London at the present day. Some of the webs need to be stretched 
and finished, others require to be pressed. A few may be dyed after 
reaching London. Now these are just the processes that Howel 
was performing in 1522, and it has to be remembered that the 
pieces of cloth in the sixteenth century would reach the draper in 
a very much less perfect condition than is the case with modern 
hand-made tweeds, while many of them would be undyed and 
might be exported as such, or occasionally sent to be dyed. Also 
a great number of the webs of the sixteenth century would require 
shearing—that is, the making of an even nap on the cloth. 

The extension of foreign trade led to the more wealthy drapers 
shipping cloth in larger quantities and other commodities as well. 
We find some of them becoming members of the Merchant Ad- 
venturers, the Eastland, the Russia, the Spanish and the earliest 
Guinea Companies. This emphasised changes both in the rela- 
tion of the Company to the cloth trade and also in its internal 
affairs. As regards the former, the more prominent members 

. were less dependent on the cloth trade, and this accentuated the 
tendency (which can be traced as beginning in the sixteenth cen- 
tury) for the Fellowship to be less a craft gild and to become 
more and more a philanthropic and social institution. Thus, even 
three hundred years ago, the trend towards the modern position 
of the body can be discerned. Within the Company the separation 
of the Livery from the Bachelors—that is, the distinction between 
the wholesale and retail traders—had become established, and the 
government of the society had become concentrated in the hands 
of the former. Mr. Johnson, however, points out (ii. Appen- 
dix) that at this period the Drapers were not such a close 
corporation as the prevalent opinion suggests. His method, 
however, is not as decisive as might have been hoped. In another 
direction he corrects a serious misinterpretation of the Commission 
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of 1884 in a manner wholly convincing, and he shows that in the 
majority report a considerable injustice was done to the Company. 
In a few directions one would be inclined to qualify or occasionally 
to dissent from some of the conclusions, which, however, relate 
to wider topics than the main theme. Writing of the year 1562, 
he speaks of a loan made by a member to the Company at 12 
per cent. as being at ‘“‘a high rate of interest,” but Elizabeth was 
paying that rate at this period, and Mary had paid more. No 
doubt Mr. Johnson has in mind his previous calculation of the 
price paid by the Company to redeem some of its lands under the 
Chantry Act of 1547, which works out at 5 per cent. But it is not 
an uncommon phenomenon in the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries for interest to be considerably lower in appearance on 
capital invested in land than in that lent to the Crown. Partly 
this was only so in appearance, for there was the question of fines 
and of increases in the rental, partly, too, the security was con- 
sidered better and certainly was better than a loan made to 
James I. To say that English seamen began to make raids on 
Spanish commerce in 1572 is to post-date the event by a good many 
years—considerably before that time the men of Devon had found 
that the sea power of Spain was ‘“‘a Colossus stuffed with clouts.” 
Mr. Johnson is to be cordially congratulated upon the success 
and scholarship of his stately volumes. They are admirable in 
every respect, and it is to be hoped that the successors of the present 
substantial instalment will appear in due course. They will be 
eagerly expected and will be much appreciated by students of 
social conditions in the seventeenth and succeeding centuries. 
W. R. Scorr 
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The Evolution of the English Corn Market from the Twelfth to 
the Eighteenth Century. By N. 8S. B. Gras. (Harvard 
University Press, 1915. Pp. 479.) 


In an article published in the Quarterly Journal of Economics 
in 1910 the author of the above work pointed out that the corn 
bounty enacted after the Revolution in 1689 did not represent 
the triumph of a new Whig policy, but was a concession to the 
Tories, who had originated it in 1673. He would appear to have 
set out from this interesting discovery and to have worked his 
way back to the Middle Ages. Such a procedure, in itself a 
highly commendable one, would account for the fact that the 
more solid part of the author’s scholarly contribution to the 
subject is to be found in those parts of his work that deal with 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In studies of this 
period the main clues to the interpretation of economic history 
have been far too often sought in royal or parliamentary policy, 
which has been regarded as the creative factor in social and 
economic development. Mr. Gras has followed the sounder 
method of regarding policy as a secondary product—a resultant 
of the interplay of divergent private interests with fiscal interests 
—which does not initiate development and may even have little 
positive effect upon it ; and he has critically studied the successive 
corn policies of medieval and mercantilist Governments in the 
light of the more positive economic factors, and especially in that 
of the development of the market. 

The two main phases of that development distinguished by 
Mr. Gras are that of the local markets, which began to displace 
the natural economy of the manor in the twelfth century and 
continued to be the dominant feature in the English corn trade 
till the sixteenth century, and that of the metropolitan market, 
which rose to a position of dominance in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In the earlier of these two phases there 
was trade between the localities of a given territorial area (e.g., 
the Upper Thames area), but not at first between the areas 
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themselves, so that a continuous difference can be observed 
between the average prices of the several areas. As production 
for a distant or foreign market was rare, it was the interest of 
the consumer that first found expression in municipal and in 
parliamentary policy through restrictions on the operations of 
middlemen and of exporters. These hindrances to the growth of 
a wider and steadier market were later on gradually set aside by 
a combination of the interests of producers for a distant market 
with the more enlightened interests of consumers, both demand- 
ing freer trade between districts and freedom of exportation in 
good years. The transition was marked by the Corn Laws of 
1394, 14387, 1445, and 1463, but at the close of the middle ages, 
although exportation from the more productive areas with good 
waterways to the Continent had become common in good years, 
internal trade between one area and another was still exceptional. 

According to the estimates adopted by Mr. Gras, the popula- 
tion of London increased during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries from about fifty thousand to over half a million, or 
from 2 per cent. of the whole population to nearly 10 per cent. 
Such an unprecedented concentration of urban life made the 
demand of London the dominant factor in the national corn 
trade, but it took time for the sources of supply and the market- 
ing agencies to adapt themselves to it, especially as law and 
regulation continued to restrict the activities of the middleman. 
Throughout the sixteenth century every period of scarcity 
necessitated municipal or State provision, sometimes by foreign 
importation. During the first half of the seventeenth century 
the national supply was brought into normal relations with 
metropolitan demand through adequate marketing agencies. 
After the Restoration London became the depdét of a consider- 
able export trade. 

In determining the significance and the efficacy of the various 
measures of State policy during this period, Mr. Gras is able to 
substantiate his conclusions by an extensive body of statistics 
relating to the import and export of corn in the leading ports of 
the kingdom. His view is that the statutory policy of the Tudor 
period, though interesting as a register of public opinion, has 
been taken too seriously, and had little practical effect, since it 
could be set aside by administrative action and the grant of 
licences. He considers also that. the effect of Government regu- 
lations in times of abnormal scarcity was to hinder transporta- 
tion, to penalise the middleman, and therefore to exaggerate the 
prevailing stringency. The normal and really operative aspect 
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of Tudor corn policy lay in administrative permission or restric- 
tion of export, and the determining factor in that policy was 
the metropolitan demand. Export licences were granted if the 
needs of London had been satisfied. A twofold change is 
embodied in the policy of the Restoration. With the growth 
of parliamentary control, the normal operative policy is now a 
statutory policy; and with the development of a metropolitan 
market and of a national surplus in excess of metropolitan needs 
the desire of the corn producers for a bounty on export is no 
longer hindered by the opposition of the most articulate body of 
consumers. 

The appendices, which form half of the book, contain 
statistics of production, of prices, and of. the import and export of 
corn from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, as well as 
a number of documents from the State papers and London 
records. 

Professor Gay is to be congratulated upon so excellent an 
addition to his scholarly series of Harvard Economic Studies. 
GEORGE UNWIN 


Readings in the Economic History of the United States. By 
K. L. Bocart, Ph.D., and C. M. THompson, Ph.D. (Long- 
mans, 1916. Pp. xxviit+862. 9s. net.) 


PROFESSOR BoGart, the author of an Economic History of the 
United States, and Dr. Thompson, an authority on the history 
of the State of Illinois, have produced a book of extracts drawn 
mainly from contemporary sources to illustrate the economic 
development of their country from 1600 to 1915. It-is a book 
which to some extent does for the United States what the “Select 
Documents” compiled and edited by Messrs. Bland, Brown and 
Tawney does for English economic history—with this difference : 
the first document quoted in the English book is dated 
cir. 1000 A.D. and the last 1846, whereas the American editors 
need only deal with something like three hundred years. The 
documents chosen come down to a year so recent as 1914, and 
three-quarters of the book is taken up with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, so that illustrations of recent American history are very full. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to the colonial period and 
the beginnings of the new republic. 

The illustrations are classified into twenty-three chapters, under 
such headings as “English Colonial Theory and Policy,” “The 
Westward Movement,” “Financial History, Money and Bank- 
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ing,’’ “Development of Agriculture,’ and these are divided into 
several sub-headings with illustrations of each theme. The book 
is admirably arranged for easy reference and a teacher can find 
at a glance from the synopsis the illustration he may need to make 
the subject vivid to his class. Before each extract there is usually 
a short explanatory note, which includes some account of the 
author of the quotation. Every effort is made to present both 
sides of a question. On so controversial a subject as Slavery and 
the South, there is, on the one hand, Extract C, “Radical View on 
the Efficiency of Slavery,” 1860, and, on the other, Extract F, 
“Radical View on the Inefficiency of Slave Labour.’’ Or, to take 
an earlier period, Sir Josiah Child’s favourable view of the ‘‘Old 
Colonial System ” is balanced by a quotation from Adam Smith ; 
and the Act for suppressing iron manufactures in the American 
Colonies is offset by an extract from the Acts of the Privy Council 
suppressing tobacco growing in England. The student can ac- 
cordingly see that if the English Government suppressed colonial 
ironworks, they dealt equally drastically with their people at home, 
and gave the American colonists a practical monopoly of the 
English market for their principal export at the expense of the 
English farmer. 

The teacher who has to deal with the economic history of 
the colonial period or with American development during the 
nineteenth century will find this book of great assistance. It 
seems excellently adapted for the purpose of making a class realise 
that the teacher is not evolving history out of his inner conscious- 
ness, but has to draw his material from opinions often contradic- 
tory and facts often difficult to interpret. The average English 
undergraduate for some reason finds even the exterior of Blue 
Books and other official documents positively forbidding. Pro- 
bably the American student is not very different. The nineteenth 
century extracts in this book will therefore be of special value, 
inasmuch as they show that there is really interesting matter in 
official reports, that the American census is not merely an enu- 
meration of the population, but a survey of the rapid economic 
changes of a decade, and that the Reports of the Industrial Com- 
mission and the Immigration Commission are documents with 
which the American economic student may not unreasonably be 
expected to have at least a nodding acquaintance. It seems un- 
gracious to suggest criticism when the documents are so well 
chosen, the book so welcome and the task of selection so difficult. 
It seems to me, however, that the working of the economic rela- 
tions between England and the American Colonies might have 
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received fuller or rather different treatment. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries it was one thing to have a proclamation 
or law promulgated, it was quite a different thing to have it 
obeyed. Even if it were put into operation, the bodies or persons 
through whom it was administered often interpreted it in a 
manner Which considerably modified the original intention of the 
monarch or legislature. It is, therefore, indispensable not 
merely to have the text of a Statute, but to have some idea of its 
administration. Economic history cannot be divorced from ad- 
ministration, judicial, official or amateur. Illustrations of the diffi- 
culties of the Custom House officials in the Colonies at the end 
of the seventeenth century, which are furnished in abundance by 
the sixteen volumes of the State Papers Colonial, are not merely 
valuable as illustrating the difficulties in the actual working of the 
Acts of Trade, but are always received with joy by a class. This 
and many other matters could have been illustrated from the State 
Papers Colonial, but no extract at all is given from this indispens- 
able source of seventeenth-century colonial history. Again, more 
than two extracts from the Acts of the Privy Council might have 
been given to illustrate the great economic significance of that 
body. And one would have liked some illustration of the gradual 
increase in the nineteenth century in the control of American 
railways by the Federal Government through the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, as this increasing control, together with the 
amalgamation of the lines, is one of the most striking facts in 
recent American railway history. The book is so much up to 
date that one would have liked an illustration or two of the various 
attempts of the United States to control her Trusts. The experi- 
ments from the Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 1890 to the Bureau 
of Corporations and the Federal Trade Commission are economic 
measures of first-rate importance, both in regard to their failures 
and successes, not only for the American Republic, but also for 
Europe, which is equally faced with the question of devising some 
method by which the good side of combination may be retained 
while the abuses of great monopolistic corporations are checked. 

A similar English book of documents dealing fully with 
the economic development of this country during the nineteenth 
century is badly needed. At present we have no accessible text- 
book of this nature illustrating the momentous economic develop- 
ments in the United Kingdom and her Colonies after 1846. These 
“Readings in the Economic History of the United States” show 
how such a work might be compiled. 

LILIAN KNOWLES 
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Public Administration in Ancient India. By P. Banersga, M.A., 
D.Sc. (London, 1916. Pp. 316+xii. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 


THis is stated on the title-page to be a thesis approved for 
the degree of D.Sc. Econ. at the University of London. It is 
the first book published on the subject, and purports to give us 
“all the important facts relating to the administrative system of 
ancient India.” There are chapters on the King, on councils of 
State, on ministers, subordinate officials, legislation, law, 
finance, foreign policy, military organisation, public works, 
industry and commerce, and other points. 

The work is based on the Artha-Sastra (which may roughly 
be translated as ‘“‘manual,” or “maxims of polity”), a recently 
discovered Sanskrit work of unknown date and authorship. 
Tradition ascribes these maxims to Chanakya, the minister of 
Chandra-Gupta in the fourth century B.c., just as the Pentateuch 
used to be ascribed to Moses. But the maxims constantly refer 
to Chainakya under the suggestive name of Kautilya (“‘cunning,” 
“deception ”), as if one were to speak of Machiavelli as “the 
Trickster.” They refer also to China, and to trade in heavy 
stuffs between India and China; and they refer to royal mints 
in constant work. Neither of these was possible till long after 
Chanakya’s time. They breathe, too, the spirit of a later time, 
the time in literature of the writing of manuals, and, in politics, 
not of a great empire like Chandra-Gupta’s, but of contending 
States. All this does not trouble our author in the least. He 
has read Professor A. Berriedale Keith’s masterly article in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for January last, and quotes 
it. But after stating that the authorship of the “Maxims” is dis- 
puted, he proceeds to treat it throughout the book as certain. And 
he takes for granted that these maxims (as to what astute govern- 
ment should be) are good evidence as to what the administration 
actually was, not only in Chanakya’s time, but long before and 
long after his time, and not only in the realm administered by 
Chanakya, but in all the countries throughout the vast continent 
of India. The naive simplicity of this stupendous conclusion is 
instructive. 

There is a short chapter on “Industry and Commerce.” It 
deals almost exclusively with the action of the State. We are 
told, for instance, that “the Agricultural Department supervised 
cultivation on State lands.” There is no limitation here as to 
date or locality, no explanation of what is meant by State lands, 
or of the nature or extent of the supervision ; and no instance is 
given. Then we are told that “the treatment and manufacture 
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of metals was under the supervision of the State.” No instances 
are given and no details. Once again: “The manufacture of salt 
and the brewing of liquors were under the direct control of the 
State ; both were Government monopolies.” And lastly : “When 
merchants formed combinations among themselves for the pur- 
pose of*raising prices, it was the duty of the Superintendent to 
fix prices.” 

Now all this is no doubt interesting, even as it stands. But 
one would like to have instances—to have details to show how 
these theories (if, indeed, they ever were carried into action) 
worked out in practice. The theories in themselves are not by 
any means original. They have occurred elsewhere to persons 
ignorant of political economy and anxious to meet obvious diffi- 
culties. Should anyone think it worth while to compare schemes 
which bear the same relation to political economy as astrology 
bears to astronomy, the speculations of the ‘““‘maxims” would be 
useful. As evidence of what administration actually was for 
about a thousand years all over India they are not to be relied 
on; as evidence of what the author, or authors, of the maxims 
thought at the time when the manual was composed, they are 
quite good. 

The author might have given us a more useful volume if he 
had compared these maxims in detail with Aristotle’s Politics 
and with the similar maxims to be found in the writings of 
Confucius. One and all they ignored the gods of the current 
mythologies, but it is the differences which would be more 
suggestive. As it is, Mr. Banerjea gives us extracts from the 
writings of foreign travellers at different epochs in India, or from 
those of Indian poets, when he thinks they confirm the opinions 
expressed in the maxims. 

Aristotle was near enough to early times in Greece to con- 
sider aristocratic and democratic forms of government, as well as 
the kingly power. The maxims belong to a period so remote 
from the ancient republics of India that, to their author, no 
power except that of a king was even thinkable. This power was 
despotic, mitigated by custom, and by the best advice (which, in 
theory, the king should always seek and follow). The best advice 
was the advice of Brahmins, then almost the only learned men 
skilled in administration. Similar causes led to similar results 
in medieva] Europe. They lasted even longer; and great priest- 
ministers—Wolsey, Richelieu, Mazarin—might have endorsed 
this volume “passed by censor.” 

To sum up, what we have in this essay is not an account of 
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administration as actually practised in ancient India, but an 
account of the theories about administration held by _priest- 
ministers towards the opening of the second out of three 
millennia of Indian history. 

T. W. Ruys Davips 


Khosyaistvo I Tsena. Second part, first instalment. By Prof. 
P. B. Struve. (Moscow. 1916.) 


In the March issue of the Economic JourNAL for 1916 we re- 
viewed the first part of Prof. Struve’s book, “Economy and Price” 
(Khosyaistvo I T'sena), which was published in Moscow in 1913. 
Now the second part of it has appeared, but not yet complete. 
It seems that the second part will consist altogether of seven 
or eight chapters with appendices and some of the more elaborate 
notes which the author calls “excursuses.” Meanwhile, only five 
chapters of these are printed, and the rest will be issued later. 
The part now published has, however, a certain interest of its 
own, and may be reviewed quite independently of the chapters 
which have to follow it. 

When reviewing the first part of “Economy and Price” we 
expressed the hope that Prof. Struve would explain to us in the 
second part what he means by prices, and whether he rejects 
the notion of values as a predetermining condition of prices. 
This hope of ours has now been realised, but only partially. We 
now know what he means by prices, but we still do not understand 
their independence from values. Prof. Struve simply brushes 
aside values as a psychological conception which has very little 
to do with economics. “Acknowledging that the general prin- 
ciples of the subjective theory of value have undoubtedly explained 
much in the psychology of the phenomenon of value, we do not 
think the deduction of price from subjective values is of any 
special importance” (p. 98). “Certainly,” Prof. Struve con- 
tinues, “price is a psychological phenomenon, and the formation 
of prices requires a psychological explanation, but such an 
explanation has for political economy only a preliminary import- 
ance, useful when describing facts.” 

It seems from Prof. Struve’s teaching that the origin of price, 
like the origin of an old dynasty, is really of no importance. It is 
the actual phenomenon of price which rules supreme in the domain 
of political economy, and not the psychological influence which 
served as basis for it. Price in political economy is a “primary 
conception”; ‘“‘regarded abstractly, it is a principal economic (in 
exchange) category, and concretely it is the basis of the whole 
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structure of economic reality, and must form the ground of every 
economic description” (p. 70). With Prof. Alfred Marshall he 
holds that economic goods are only those which are directly 
capable of a money measure—that is, which have a price. But 
he goes farther than Prof. Marshall, in that he includes in 
economic goods everything which is saleable, and not only, as 
Prof. Marshall defines it, “things external to a man,” although 
at the same time Prof. Struve does not admit prostitution to be 
reckoned as an economic category. 

In putting the phenomenon of price as the chief basis of 
economics, whether in theory or in practical transactions, Prof. 
Struve deals not only with some abstract and academical side- 
issue, but gives to the whole science of economics quite a new 
meaning. The problems of production and distribution, of profit, 
interest, as well as of wages, are represented in a new light as 
being all of them the outcome of the phenomenon of price. There 
is no surplus of production, except in the processes of vegetation. 
In manufacture there may be only surplus of value or of price. 
Profits are created not by some super-production, but by the 
higgling of the market, by the difference between the cost price 
and the sale price. 

Says Prof. Struve, “Political economy can say no more on 
the nature of profit than any correctly-made-up bookkeeper’s 
account or than Article 101 (470) of the Russian Law on the Tax 
on Trades,” which Article is as follows :— 


“Net profit which is subject to payment of a percentage of 
profits is held to be the difference reckoned for the past year 
of business between the sum of gross receipts and (the 
following) real expenses and deductions for the same year.” 


According to Prof. Struve, political economy can only, in 
studying the conditions of the market, explain why in one case 
there is derived profit and in another case there is loss. Every 
income which is derived, not from direct personal service, is in 
its essence only a realisation of the difference in prices. What- 
ever the form of income is, whether it is rent, interest, dividend, 
or profits, it can be explained by the presence of price and by 
such a relation of supply and demand that the seller can get more 
for his goods than the money he spent on them. Rent, as it is 
constructed in economic theory in relation to agriculture, is a 
result of the inequality in the expenses of production when the 
price is in accordance with the greatest expenditure. Such an 
inequality exists over the whole domain of economic enter- 
prise, and it is the conditions of the market which decide what 
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level of expenses is taken as the basis of the price. If this level 
be less than the expenses of production, no enterpriser makes any 
profit, and only wages are realised. In these circumstances 
the capitalist is squeezed out by enterprisers who are really only 
workmen. Such cases happen when the methods of production 
are stationary, without improvements, and when the market is 
overstocked with goods.. This was strikingly the case with the 
lock trade in Russia, in the Pavlovo region (Province of Nizhni 
Novgorod). 

But once profits are the results only of differences in prices— 
that is, of the difference of cost and sale prices, and not of the 
difference in the amount of production, then what becomes of the 
claims of workmen to a greater share? No wonder that Prof. 
Struve denies any claims, speaking scientifically. “There are 
no abstract principles from which could be deduced the absolute 
amount of or the relation between whole groups of income. There 
is no necessity whatever that wages should be fixed at a certain 
standard, and still less certain are the amounts of ‘rent’ and 
‘ profit’ ” (p. 69). But he is not blind to the fact “that a necessary 
condition of obtaining profit is the right of property . . . a com- 
plete abolition of private property and of the free fixing of prices 
will certainly change the whole position, just because it will 
suppress the fundamental category on which the present economic 
life is built, i.e., the free prices, and all incomes will then be 
incomes by order. Economics will then take off its dress of 
private law and invest itself in public and administrative law. 
The ‘system of separate business enterprises’ will become the 
‘society enterprise’” (p. 93). 

As profit is only a difference between the sale price and the 
cost price, there is, economically speaking, no reason whatever 
to differentiate between commerce and production. ‘The whole 
economic activity of every business person has for its purpose to 
receive more and to give less, the realisation of positive difference 
in prices. In the domain of natural economy (where there is no 
exchange) this process takes the form of subjective values. In 
the economic state, based on interchange and trade transactions, 
it is realised in the fixing of prices. Commerce is, in this respect, 
in no way different from other kinds of production, and is certainly 
as much ‘ productive’ as all those activities which are usually 
denoted as ‘ industries ’” (p. 22). 

Generally speaking, all incomes, of whatever form, may be 
related to prices, and Prof. Struve classifies them in three groups, 
which he calls: (1) Direct incomes (wages, salaries, &c.), (2) in- 
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direct incomes (profits), and (3) derivative (interest and the 
owner’s rent). 

As every economic transaction is expressed in prices, or more 
exactly in certain quantities of money, political economy, in 
Prof. Struve’s opinion, can be nothing else than bookkeeping. 
Using two very formidable words invented by German writers, 
“nomographic” and “idiographic,” which simply mean “ descrip- 
tion of laws and relations” and “description of certain special 
objects,” Prof. Struve thinks that the sphere of economic science 
is ‘‘idiographic ” and not “nomographic” ; it is more a statistical 
science which, if it can arrive at any generalisation, can do so 
only on the basis of actual commercial bookkeeping, and not by 
a priori methods of reasoning. 

I do not intend to give here a criticism of Prof. Struve’s 
conception of political economy. Some of the flaws in his theory 
are too obvious. Defining price as “a primary idea” and making 
it the sole ruler of economic categories, he is simply imitating, 
though in an inverse way, the old school of physiocrats, or of their 
direct descendants, the “Labourites.” One could point out, even 
in Prof. Struve’s own admissions, some contradictions—for in- 
stance, when he admits the obvious fact that whatever may be 
the price of the unit of goods, the profit depends very much also 
on the quantities sold or bought, he surely by this very fact admits 
that the intensity of work, of labour which produces more goods, 
is worth more than that which produces less, and plays rather 
an important part in the profits derived by the enterpriser, besides 
the difference of prices. 

However, on the whole, Prof. Struve’s book is very suggestive 
and worth studying. In a note on p. 72 he candidly admits that 
many of his ideas have already been propounded by some German 
economists, but claims that he arrived at the same conclusions 
quite independently, and there is no doubt that he has built up 
a systematic and organic whole out of a various and incoherent 
mass of suggestions. The few chapters and notes yet to be 
published will certainly add completeness to the whole, and, 
perhaps, make clearer some points. 

SEMEN RAPOPORT 


Zur Frage eines Zollbiindnisses zwischen Deutschland und Ostro- 
Ungarn. Von Karu DIEHL. Zweite, unverinderte Auflage. 
(Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1915. Pp. 50.) 


THIs pamphlet gives a useful critical résumé of the varied 
proposals for a closer economic union between Germany and 
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Austria-Hungary, and incidentally touches on the wider problem 
of a Central European world-State, to which the striking work 
of Herr Naumann, reviewed in the June number of this JOURNAL, 
has directed so much attention. Herr Diehl has the old-fashioned 
German method of treating his particular problem. He gives us, 
by way of preliminary, a very clear statement of the older and the 
newest opinions of representative people on the general problem. 
The ideas have been developing since the days of the great List. 
Germany must be bigger. First, the closer union with Austria- 
Hungary, and sometimes the full-blown Central Europe, includ- 
ing the Netherlands, the three Scandinavian States, Switzerland, 
Italy, the Balkan peninsula, and Turkey in Europe—a Central 
Europe of 200 millions of people. Herr Diehl is only concerned 
specially with the possibility of a Zollverein between Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. The difficulties he considers so great that 
the disadvantages outweigh any possible advantages. The analysis 
is thorough, and the final judgment unbiassed. But although 
the author dismisses this particular proposal as impracticable, 
he indicates other modes of union which are likely to be more 
effective. The argument is similar to that of Herr Naumann, 
but the pamphlet was written before the book. At the present 
juncture the main interest to the English reader is comparative. 
How does the project of the new Central Kurope compare with 
the project of the re-formed British Empire? The chief result 
of the comparison is that the question of tariff is of secondary 
importance. J. S. NICHOLSON 


Summary of the Report on Condition of Woman and Child 
Wage-earners in the United States. (Bulletin of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. No. 175. 445 pp. December, 
1915.) 

In this volume are conveniently summarised the contents of 
the nineteen separate reports previously issued. After the war 
the times will be ripe for a new inquiry into women and 
children’s labour in our own country, and it is to be hoped that 
in the event of such an enterprise serious attention will be given 
to the model provided by the U.S. Bureau. In plan and arrange- 
ment, in the relevance of the statistics given, in the:style and 
manner of writing, and the handiness of the volume given to 
the world comparisons with similar reports on the same subject 
issued in our own country suggest that there is considerable 
room for improvement at home. 

The study is concerned with six main groups of industries, 
viz., the textile industries, clothing and sewing trades, domestic 
No. 104.—vor. xxvt. NN 
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service, the manufacture of food and beverages, other manu- 
facturing industries, and trade and transportation. In the first 
four of these groups women have always been employed (as with 
ourselves), while the last two represent an enlargement of the 
industrial field. In the methods of work, however, all groups 
save domestic service show the far-reaching changes effected by 
industrial evolution. Textiles, the making of clothing, and to a 
considerable extent the food trades have been transformed within 
the last century. In all three, although in varying degrees, the 
women who formerly would have worked at home are now work- 
ing outside their homes under factory conditions. The introduc- 
tion of machinery, from the spinning jenny onwards, not only 
changed the conditions under which women worked in the 
industries affected, but by creating a fund or reserve of surplus 
female labour caused keen competition for employment and 
tended to force women into new fields. The subdivision of labour 
increased the number of pursuits open to them; sometimes, 
especially in the printing trades and cigar making, women have 
been introduced as strike-breakers. In these and other ways the 
extra-domestic employment of women has steadily increased. 

In all the industries studied the youthfulness of the women 
employed was striking. In the southern cotton group, the glass 
industry, and the Pennsylvania silk group more than two-thirds 
of the women employed were under twenty. The proportion at 
twenty-five years and over is, however, sufficiently considerable 
to emphasise the need of vocational training for women. A 
proportion, varying from one-eighth to two-fifths, remains in 
industry over twenty-five, and among workers in miscellaneous 
factory industries 15°8 were aged thirty and over. 

The contributions of daughters over sixteen to the family 
income ranged from one-fourth to two-fifths of the total family 
income, and in many cases they gave their whole earnings to the 
family, a fact “tending to show that economic necessity is the 
cause for the presence of these young women in the industrial 
world.” 

Especially interesting are the sections dealing with women 
in Trade Unions and with the relation of occupation and 
criminality. It is remarkable that women showed a considerable 
degree of activity in promoting strikes and labour organisations 
at quite an early period of industrial evolution. Many sporadic 
efforts are recorded, and indicate, as might be expected in the 
population of a new country, that the women possessed more 
initiative and independence of character than did the women at 
a similar stage of development in Europe. Many of these early 
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attempts at organisation were animated also by an intense 
humanitarian enthusiasm. 

In more recent times there have been considerable fluctua- 
tions. From 1890 to 1900 the Unions were weak and inactive. 
A period of growth for two or three years was followed by one 
of decline to 1908, and that again by a further revival and a 
period full of hope and promise. ‘The greatest result shown 
by the Trade Union movement among women has been in the 
direction of a united stand for protective legislation.” 

In regard to occupation and criminality, investigation seems 
to show that there is little direct relation between the two. It 
is true that the newer industrial occupations show a smaller 
percentage of criminals than do the older—the traditional 
occupations of women. A causal relation is, however, not estab- 
lished. Women criminals, with a few exceptions, are usually 
incapable and inefficient low-grade women who are mostly 
uneducated, untrained, incapable of intelligent effort, and unable 
to secure positions in a good-class factory, office, or store where 
a relatively high standard is demanded. They tend to drift into 
the lower-grade factory work or into domestic service simply 
because those occupations afford an opening for the poorest sort 
of unskilled work. The root of the trouble is less in the work than 
in the kind of women who naturally take up that work. 

Space forbids further quotation from this important study, 
which all students of women’s sphere in modern industry should 
read for themselves. B. L. Hurcutins 


Outlines of English Local Government. By John J. CLARKE, 
F.S.8., Lecturer on Local Government in the Liverpool 
High School of Commerce. (Published by the North- 
Western District of the Workers’ Educational Association. 
Pp. 40. Price 6d.) 

THIS is a very useful compilation of facts relating to every 
department of English Local Government. It explains most 
clearly what the various local authorities are, and accurately 
describes their powers and functions. The information is well 
arranged, and the booklet, besides being a valuable introduction 
to the subject for beginners, should prove useful for reference 
for more advanced students. It should also be a handy vade 
mecum for those who are already taking part in, or are hoping 
to take part in, the work of the various local bodies which it 
explains. Both the author and the North-Western District of 
the Workers’ Educational Association are to be congratulated on 
its production. H. SANDERSON FURNISS 
NN 2 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


RUSSIAN FINANCIAL Poxicy (1862-1914). 


No one can fail to be struck, even from a superficial study of 
Russian financial history since the outbreak of the Turkish war of 
1877, by the real continuity of views which can be traced through 
successive Ministries. This continuity has no doubt been in part 
dependent on the general character of recent social evolution in 
Russia. 

Count Reutern, who directed the public finances for the long 
period from 1862-1879, succeeded in mantaining the equilibrium of 
State income and expenditure, in re-establishing Russian credit 
abroad, and in encouraging the construction of Railways by placing 
the credit of the State at the disposal of private companies through 
the issue of guaranteed railway bonds. The Polish insurrection, 
however, and the Turkish War prevented him from completing his 
reforms, and he was unable to carry out his plans for the restora- 
tion of specie payments and improvement of the stability of the 
Russian Exchange. 

The Turkish War was financed by means of domestic loans (the 
so-called 5 per cent. Oriental Loan), one small foreign loan (5 per 
cent.) raised in Berlin, and a large issue of notes by the State 
Bank. One of the steps taken by the Russian Minister was to 
have the Custom duties paid either in actual gold or coupons of 
the Russian foreign loan, or even French, British and German 
banknotes. This measure, similar to that adopted by the United 
States of America after the War of Secession, which the Italian 
and Austrian Governments also applied to their finances after 
the war of 1866, had two primary objects: the construction of a 
large gold reserve and the restriction of imports. 

As has happened more than once in Russian history, the State 
sacrificed a source of income, notwithstanding financial difficulties, 
by abolishing the salt tax. 

The successors of Reutern were Abasa and Greig, the latter 
being the grandson of the famous Admiral of Catherine II., a 
man of Scottish descent and a member of the Cobden Club. 

Abasa very rightly endeavoured to elaborate a plan for clearing 
the State’s indebtedness to the Bank. He obtained the Imperial 
sanction to a law under which notes to the value of 400,000,000 
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roubles, issued for the expenses of the Turkish War, should be 
withdrawn within eight years by yearly instalments of 50,000,000 
roubles, thus following the line of policy laid down by Thiers and 
Léon Say in France after 1872. But, though the main part of 
the notes outstanding were thus withdrawn and burnt, a part 
remained in circulation owing to the opposition to Abasa’s policy 
raised by commercial houses, who feared tighter rates for money 
and put forward the claims of increased trade. The State, there- 
fore, paid what remained of the debt by handing over to the Bank 
bonds bearing interest at 6 per cent. Of these the bank subse- 
quently disposed. 

Bunge, the next Minister of Finance, who at the time of his 
appointment was Professor of Political Economy at Kieff and in 
charge of the local branch of the State Bank, brought considerable 
practical and theoretical knowledge to the Exchequer. He ini- 
tiated modern fiscal reform in Russia, abolished the capitation tax, 
introduced a 5 per cent. income tax on bonds and stock, increased 
import duties in order to stimulate the development of the domes- 
tic metal industry, and endeavoured to prepare the way for the 
return to specie payments. 

In the loans which he raised Bunge preferred to confine him- 
self as far as possible to issues at par in order to facilitate their 
conversion. He had the honour to be chosen by the Emperor 
Alexander III. to initiate the hereditary Grand Duke, since be- 
come Emperor Nicholas IJ., into the problems of political 
economy ; and I remember one of his letters in which he wrote that 
for the study of railway economics he provided his august pupil 
with a French translation of Hadley’s Railway Transportation. 

Wischnegradsky, also a scientific and practical man, advanced 
the initial stages of monetary reform a step further by increasing 
the country’s stock of gold. He stimulated the export trade and 
skilfully seized the opportunity offered by the improved fiscal 
situation, the cessation of budget deficits, and the fall of the 
general rate of interest to inaugurate his great conversion of bonds 
from 5 to 4 per cent. He also contrived to turn to advantage 
the Bismarckian campaign against the Russian funds, and, relying 
on the growing French sympathies towards Russia, strengthened 
the financial relations previously existing between Russia and the 
Parisian Bourse.! 

The campaign against the Russian credit, which the German 


1 In the autumn of 1887 Russia raised a first loan of 500 milli n francs at 
Paris; in May of 1889 a second of 700 million francs ; in May of 1890 a third 
of 1,242 million francs. These loans were used for the Conversions of 5% and 
44% loans. 
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Chancellor made his reptile Press undertake, had a very 
different result from what he had anticipated. The Russian funds 
fell in value; the German public sold the stock which they still 
held ; Russians, French and Dutch hastened to purchase it under 
the favourable conditions thus obtaining ; the French sold in their 
turn Italian Rentes and other stock having a market in Germany ; 
and thus, instead of depreciating Russian credit, Bismarck helped 
to strengthen it. 

When illness forced Wischnegradsky to retire he was replaced 
by one of his colleagues, Witte, whose Ministry iasted for ten 
years. Like Wischnegradsky, Witte had obtained his knowledge 
of the needs and resources of the country and of its fiscal and 
financial problems by practical experience in the railway industry. 
General manager of the South-Western Railway, of which Wisch- 
negradsky had been president, he was transferred to the Treasury, 
where a position was created for him as Director of Railways. 
This post entailed the fixing of tariffs and the conduct of negotia- 
tions between the Treasury and the railway companies. Expert 
as he thus was in questions affecting railways, he continued the 
policy of State purchase which Abasa began in 1881. He was 
able to bring to a successful termination that long ribbon of steel 
across the Russian Empire, the Trans-Siberian line, which united 
Europe with the Pacific Ocean. To him, too, is due the honour 
of having given to Russia a stable exchange and of concluding 
the monetary reforms. These measures, which have rendered the 
greatest service to Russia, demanded a peculiar clear-sightedness 
on the part of the Emperor, who was urged by the French and 
German bimetallists not to pursue the route which Witte advised 
him to choose. 

Witte gradually extended to the whole of Russia the State 
sale of alcohol, which Wischnegradsky had begun in four eastern 
provinces, in order to combat the abuses to which the steady 
monopolisation of the drink traffic was leading. 

The reform of the taxation of alcohol by substituting for 
indirect taxes a monopoly of sale was made with the alleged 
objects of moralising the conditions under which it was retailed 
and diminishing the opportunities for drunkenness and fighting 
against the usurious treatment of the indebted but thirsty by 
the publican. This reform, which could only be undertaken by 
a country in which the alcohol consumed is made from grain or 
potatoes, gave wonderful fiscal results. It did not increase 
sobriety.? 

1 In Russia, it should be noted, no indemnity has Leen given by the State 
to the publican. 
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It is well known how, owing to the generous impulse of the 
Sovereign, the Russian State has renounced its income from 
alcohol since the beginning of the present war, with excellent 
social and moral results. Without the alcohol monopoly intro- 
duced by Witte it would have proved difficult to close the public- 
houses so suddenly.? 

The repayment of debts during the war is made with greater 
regularity than has ever been the case in the past. The families 
of peasants whose sons or husbands are in the army enjoy greater 
resources than they have ever known before. 

A few months before the outbreak of the Japanese War Witte 
was replaced somewhat suddenly by the Governor of the State 
Bank, Pleské. Owing to ill-health, however, Pleské was only 
able to remain for a very short time at the head of his depart- 
ment, to which he brought exceptional prudence and experience 
and a keen sense of responsibility. 

Hostilities with Japan began, and to M. Kokowtzeff was given 
the task of meeting the expenses of a long and unhappy war. 
He succeeded in arranging important foreign loans, notably, in 
1904, a Parisian issue of five-year Treasury bonds bearing interest 
at 5 per cent. For a few months he left his post in order to 
accept a special mission to negotiate a loan of several hundred 
millions of francs raised in Paris by discounting bills of the State 
Bank which had been endorsed by the Russian Government. By 
these means he was able to reconstitute the metallic reserve and 
safeguard the monetary law, and emerge from the Japanese War 
and all the domestic troubles without compromising the gold 
standard. He succeeded finally in bringing the pourparlers for 
the great 5 per cent. loan (May, 1906) to a successful end in spite 
of the ill-will shown by Germany, who refused him access to 
the Berlin market, and floated a loan herself a few days before the 
Russian loan was open for subscription. 

On returning to the Ministry, where he remained eight years, 
M. Kokowtzeff devoted himself to restoring the balance of the 
annual budget. He succeeded, and when he quitted his post in 
1914 he left the Government in a prosperous position. 

One of the interesting points of M. Kokowtzeff’s policy is that 
he returned to the system of leaving the construction of lines 
which do not possess any strategic or military importance (as 
does that, for instance, from L’Amour or the frontier line of 


1 On all sides one gathers proof of the excellent results which the suppression 
of the drink traffic has had, on the productivity of labour, on exactitude in the 
execution of work, in the increase of savings, and in the improvement of public 
health. 
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Poland) to the open competition of private companies backed by 
the State’s guarantee. 

The successor of M. Kokowtzeff is M. Bark, a man well pre- 
pared for this post by his deep theoretical studies, his past ser- 
vices to the Ministry of Finance, and the experience he has 
gained as director of a department of the State Bank and manager 
of one of the great private credit houses. At the time of his 
appointment he was Assistant Minister of Commerce, and thus 
thoroughly conversant with the economic, commercial, and indus- 
trial needs of the country. A sufficiently heavy task has fallen 
to his lot—that of financing the war into which the duplicity of 
Germany has plunged Russia. His task, moreover, has been 
further complicated by the surrender of the receipts from the 
sale of alcohol. 

M. Bark has expounded his programme in the debates of the 
Russian Chambers and in the memoranda which accompany the 
Finance Bills. It contains three principal points :—To find new 
taxes as quickly as possible to replace the receipts lost by the 
abandonment of the alcohol monopoly ; to make provision for the 
charges arising out of the debts contracted for the conduct of the 
war; and to prepare ways and means for the liquidation of the 
extraordinary expenses. 

To cover domestic expenditure, M. Bark has had recourse to 
taxes and loans of various forms, including the issue of bank- 
notes backed by Treasury Bills. Taking advantage of the increase 
of savings due to the present sobriety of the people, he has found 
a new support for his credit operations in the deepest recesses 
of the population. He has at the same time been induced to 
obtain legislative sanction for an increase of the maximum legal 
issue of banknotes. 

Russia has been compelled to purchase very large quantities 
of war materials, arms, munitions, rails, waggons, and locomo- 
tives at the very time when her exports have been restricted by 
the closure of the Dardanelles, of the Baltic, and of the Austrian 
and German frontiers. It has been necessary, therefore, to have 
recourse to credit operations abroad in order to effect the pay- 
ments due by the State to Allied and neutral countries. These 
operations have been facilitated by the advances accorded by 
England and France, the outcome of a common solidarity in face 
of a common enemy. 

ARTHUR RAFFALOVICH 
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THE DEMAND FOR LABOUR AS SHOWN BY RATES OF WAGES 
OFFERED BY EMPLOYERS. 


THE high demand for labour in the Metropolis and the home 
counties during the past summer has been much in evidence in 
the columns of the London daily Press. These have been 
examined during the period June to September inclusive. Adver- 
tisements for situations take up perhaps 10 per cent. of the space 
devoted to advertisements for employees. In upwards of eight 
hundred of the latter wages are specified, though it is not the 
practice to do so in the majority of advertisements. It is with the 
rates as offered, not with the rates as paid, that we are here con- 
cerned. They are more usually offered for boys and girls than 
for men, and for men than for women. Wages are frequently 
named, however, in advertising for hands of every description in 
the baking trade, for hairdressers, and for carmen. These, too, 
are the trades in which, judging from the number of advertise- 
ments, demand for labour is strongest. Stokers rank fourth, and 
there is a good inquiry for dairy and milk-trade employees. On 
the other hand, Labour Exchanges never state wages, or, indeed, 
give any particulars. Piano manufacturers are evidently out to 
capture patronage formerly enjoyed by German firms, but these 
also never state wages except in one instance, where 10}d. an hour 
is offered to joiners and cabinet-makers willing to learn piano 
construction. 

While the great majority of advertisements are for single indi- 
viduals, others may be termed “‘mass-advertisements ” for men or 
women in the plural without specifying the exact number 
required. Thus haulage contractors and a railway company 
advertise for labourers and jam and pickle factories for women. 
Consequently, though it has been easy to state the number of 
advertisements, it is impossible even to estimate the number of 
employees required, but it must be largely in excess of adver- 
tisements. Repeat-advertisements have been omitted from the 
calculations whenever they could be identified, but this has not 
always been possible, especially as the address given is sometimes 
an advertising agency. The consequence is that it is impossible 
to estimate the number of persons in receipt of a given rate of 
pay. But the number of times a given rate is offered to a given 
class of employee can be compared with the frequency with which 
other rates are offered, either to the same or to other classes of 
workpeople. 

The number of offers are 401 for men, 297 for females, and 
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102 for lads. Only 4 boys are offered less than 10s. a week, the 
bottom offer being 7s. for a lather boy at a hairdresser’s. Pawn- 
brokers’ boys get 5s. to 7s. 6d., but live in, and so belong to a 
higher grade of pay. Then follow 46 offers between 10s. and 
12s. 5d., chiefly made up of errand boys, messenger boys, and 
office boys, sometimes described as junior clerks; 16 between 
12s. 6d. and 14s. 11d., comprising much the same callings, with 
the addition of laboratory boys and bar-learners in taverns, and 
20 between 15s. and 17s. 6d., including several older errand boys 
who can work carrier tricycles. The next offers number 16 from 
20s. to 25s. for junior clerks, light porters, and tricycle lads. 
Lastly, 22s. to 27s. is offered for lads in munition factories. 

With the exception of 3s. 6d. for a milliner’s apprentice, offers 
for girls begin about the same level as for boys—5s. and tea for 
cash girls and 8s. for bookstall girls. But the offers below 10s. 
are 26 instead of only 4. These are, however, chiefly for 
“learners ” in various callings, such as box-making and tea-pack- 
ing, and therefore hold out a prospect of advancement in some- 
thing better than a blind alley. The next grade, between 10s. 
and 12s. 5d., comprises 19 offers, and includes errand, office, and 
messenger girls, and also third and fourth hands in a baker’s 
shop. This last must relate to learners only. About £2 is offered 
for competent male hands. In the class 12s. 6d. to 14s. 11d. 
are only 8 offers, but there are 16 between 15s. and 17s. 5d. The 
lower grades of clerks, typists, and shop-girls, or, what comes to 
much the same thing, clerks in the smaller businesses, begin here. 
There are 22 offers between 17s. 6d. and 19s. 11d., and this class 
probably includes the transition stage between growing girls and 
adults. The class offered 20s. to 22s. 5d. numbers 18, and in- 
cludes 4 shorthand-typists, a working forewoman in a box factory, 
and 2 printers’ layers-on. There are only 6 offers between 22s. 6d. 
and 24s. 11d., and these are all for clerks and shorthand-typists. 
In the class 25s. to 29s. 11d. are 15 offers for 5 clerks and short- 
hand-typists and for forewomen, assistants in food shops, and a 
rag-sorter. Of the 16 offers between 30s. and 34s. 11d., 11 are 
for clerks and shorthand-typists, the remainder being for shop 
assistants and machinists. Lastly, there are 7 offers of 35s. for 
experienced shorthand-typists, 3 of 35s. to 40s. for machinists, and 
2 of 42s. to 45s. for dress-cutters and designers. 

Thus the highest remuneration offered to female labour is in 
dressmaking, shorthand-typing, and machining furs and army 
shirts. 

For adult male labour there appear to be no offers below 25s. 
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Only factory hands in unstated industries, a porter, and a gar- 
dener are offered a bare 25s. Railway labourers are offered 6d. an 
hour and a bonus. Altogether, there are only 12 offers of less 
than 30s., only 3 per cent. of the total here recorded. This state 
of the labour-market may be compared with that prevailing 
twenty-five to thirty years ago, when London carmen and railway 
navvies received 24s. Yet here we find 6d. an hour offered by a 
railway company for unskilled labour, twenty-eight years after the 
battle for the “docker’s tanner” had been fought and won. In 
the majority of advertisements for labourers, however, the wages 
offered vary between 30s. and 36s. In the class 30s. to 34s. 11d. 
are 116 offers, including 14 porters, 16 carmen, 11 men in the 
milk trade, 8 packers, and 8 stokers. The next class of 35s. 
to 39s. 11d. consists of 157 offers. Clerks and some skilled arti- 
sans, including motor-men, fall chiefly in this section, but it also 
includes 18 carmen, 17 hairdressers, 16 bakers, and a number of 
labourers employed in chemical and cold-storage works and in 
heavy loading and unloading. Of 71 offers of 40s. to 44s. 11d., 
30 are for journeymen bakers, of whom there are many grades, 
but even third hands are offered £2, as are also the salesmen who 
cut and weigh meat in butchers’ shops. The bulk of builders’ 
artisans, for whom, however, advertisements are not numerous, 
fall within this class, as do a good many hairdressers. This class 
contains more artisans than the grade below, several shop assis- 
tants, very few stokers or carmen, and no labourers. At 45s. and 
upwards offers begin to slacken. There are 21 between 45s. and 
49s. 1ld., 22 between 50s. and 54s. 11d., 11 between 55s. and 
59s. 11ld., and 23 of £3 up to £6. Boot-makers and repairers, 
however, are mostly offered at least 45s., clock and watch-jobbers 
from 45s. to £3, and fur-cutters and fur-nailers, who, together 
with pastry-cooks, are among the very best paid operatives adver- 
tised for, £3 up to £5. In other callings, when more than 45s. 
is offered, the offer would seem to be made either to secure a 
picked man or else in cases of urgency. Foremen are generally 
offered either £2, £2 10s. Od., or £2 15s. Od. 

It is difficult to compare the rate of pay offered by institutions 
with that offered by commercial firms, because board and lodging 
form part of the remuneration for most situations in institutions. 
Laundrymen, apparently non-resident, in isolation hospitals are 
offered 27s. to 30s.; porters for ordinary hospitals, keep and 12s. 
to 13s.; attendants in lunatic asylums, keep and £32 a year. 
Considering the risk and great responsibility attaching to the 
last post, and the risk of infection in isolation laundries, these 
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wages appear low, as do also those offered to kitchen porters in 
hotels. 

A few points call for further remark. Only very occasionally 
the trade-union rate is stated to be paid. Firms known to be 
society houses would, no doubt, frequently apply direct to the 
unions concerned for hands instead of advertising. The inference 
may be drawn that where advertisements appear for men belong- 
ing to trades possessing powerful unions, as carpenters and en- 
gineers, for example, they are really addressed to the non-union 
element, and therefore the wages offered are probably not the 
highest in the trade. An upward tendency of wages is perceptible 
for bakers, carmen, and perhaps in one or two other trades towards 
the end of the summer, when also the demand for female labour 
increases, owing probably to the absorption of male labour by 
conscription. Wages are named less frequently in the later than 
in the earlier advertisements for women, but the offer of other 
advantages is sometimes to be met with, such as, “tea and no 
slack time,” “the most comfortable factory in London,” and so 
on. Similarly, prospects of advancement are frequently held out 
in advertising for boys. Owing perhaps to the restrictions on the 
use of motor spirit, the number of advertisements for carmen and 
others concerned with horses is surprisingly large, far larger 
indeed than for motor-men, and the remuneration is about as 
high. Higher pay for work of the same kind sometimes indicates 
more difficult conditions of work; the driver of a pair gets two or 
three shillings more than a driver of a single horse. Carmen 
delivering from house to house get more than carmen plying 
between the warehouse and the docks. The difference between 
the wages paid to many clerks and inferior artisans and those 
paid to labourers on jobs requiring men of great size and strength 
is not very great, but in trades’ requiring judgment or initiative, 
as watch-repairing and garment-cutting, artisans get higher wages 
than are paid for the supervision of labour in other departments. 

C. H. p’E. Leprincton 


P.S.—At the end of November there was no slackening in 
the demand for labour, but wages were less frequently stated. 








OBITUARY. 
CHARLES Boortu. 


AT about noon on Thursday, November 23, Charles Booth 
died at Gracedieu Manor, his Leicestershire home for many years, 
and he was buried on the following Sunday at the neighbouring 
village of Thringstone. He had been ill in the summer, rather 
“vexatiously,” as he wrote characteristically, “just when I had 
some chance of being really useful.” Recently strength seemed 
to have been slowly coming back, but recovery was not to be. 
A sudden relapse was followed in a few days, very peacefully, by 
the end. 

Charles Booth was born at Liverpool in March, 1840, and was 
thus seventy-six years of age. He began a business career early 
in life, becoming a partner in the firm of Alfred Booth and Co. 
at the age of twenty-two. Until early middle age he would have 
been regarded primarily as a man of affairs, and with practical 
affairs on an extending scale he was concerned all his life. But 
from the early ’eighties a great share of his thought and energy 
was withdrawn from business relationships. ‘These were, indeed, 
never severed except for short and definite periods, but for many 
years he gave up a portion of his days and weeks to the work 
that has made his name famous and assured his unique position 
in the social history of his time. His responsibilities as ship- 
owner, merchant, and manufacturer—having to deal with interests 
world-wide in character and with definite enterprises largely sub- 
jected to his influence both at home, in the United States, and 
in Brazil—have tended to give their stability to his judgments 
and conclusions on the wider questions of industrial and social 
life, which became his great concern. Thus, though he looked 
into the blue, his feet were always on the ground; he sought truth 
fearlessly, but was never carried away by preconceived notions or 
foregone conclusions or vague imaginings. 

His methods were inductive, and he found his data not only 
in the information which he amassed and systematised, but in 
a very wide personal experience. He thus applied constantly 
the touchstone of actualities, and he did this always with a very 
alert mind, with marked intellectual courage and with a nature 
prompted by great kindness of heart and width of sympathies. 
His judgments were sometimes severe, but he took no jaundiced 
view of human nature. He would have eschewed the title of 
philanthropist, but the underlying problems of society none the 
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less provided the motive of his distinctive work, and in later years 
of his practical proposals. He chose the subject of his paper, 
for instance, read before the Statistical Society in May, 1887, 
because it dealt with that “problem of poverty in the midst of 
wealth which is troubling the minds and hearts of so many 
people.” - It was, perhaps first and foremost, this problem which 
he wished to do something to measure and to weigh. In the 
event he has probably done more than any other man, not only 
to stimulate research on cognate lines, but also himself to provide 
the community through whatever medium it works, be it adminis- 
tration, or education, or propaganda, with the knowledge and 
the elements on which constructive policies can best be based. 

Sometimes he supplemented the normal experiences of his 
life with something more special to the subject-matter in hand. 
It is needless to say that in collecting the data for his more 
important published works he made it his business to study and 
to test at first hand and in detail some of the bedrock material 
on which the superstructure was to be built up. He saw many 
of those from whom the information he sought was to be obtained. 
He visited constantly areas which might be under investigation. 
He lived at one time for many months on a few pence a day in 
order to test the effects alike on health and on the purse of a 
highly restricted diet, and it is not without a wider significance 
that a ‘‘family budget’’ that he contributed to the collection 
published by the Economic Club set out particulars derived from 
a working-class family in Liverpool with which he was making 
his temporary home. 

The paper referred to above was entitled, “The Condition 
and the Occupations of the People of the Tower Hamlets, 
1886-7,” and formed the first results of the London inquiry then 
projected. Just a year before, he had contributed an elaborate 
paper, also to the Statistical Society, on ‘The Occupations of the 
People, 1801-81,” and the reception of this paper and the impres- 
sion it made had much to do with paving the way for the much 
larger task which followed. The co-operation that he needed was 
nearly always forthcoming, be it that of a Government Depart- 
ment, such as that of the Registrar-General, of municipal bodies, 
of voluntary organisations, of individual employers or Trade 
Unionists or other workers, and, at later stages in the inquiry, 
of the clergy and ministers of all denominations, and of a great 
variety of social and other workers. 

The great and costly work now known as “The Life and Labour 
of the People in London” extends to seventeen volumes. Much 
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of it he wrote himself, and all of it he planned and inspired. It 
occupied the greater part of seventeen years, and the final volume 
was published in 1903. Those whom he invited to work for him 
became his colleagues and friends. He held them in willing 
bondage not only by the example of his own hard work and zest, 
but by the simplicity of the relationships he established; by his 
frankness in giving and receiving criticism; and by the almost 
young delight which he took when some long stage was success- 
fully reached, some difficult section finished, or perplexing tangle 
seen through. 

The work is now arranged in three series. The first, consisting 
of four volumes, contains his great classification of the people, 
besides chapters on various special subjects, including the influx 
of population into London, London children, and studies of 
selected trades of East London that raised particular problems, 
such as those of “sweating” or of casual labour which were 
connected with the general problem of “Poverty.” The second 
series, “Industry,” comprises five volumes, the first four of which 
are taken up with detailed studies of every London trade, and 
the fifth with a series of statistical comparisons leading on to a 
general industrial survey. The third series, “Religious Influ- 
ences,” consists of seven volumes, and the whole work ends with 
a final volume of “Conclusion and Summary.” 

The first series includes the famous map of London, called 
the map of “Poverty,” although it sets out the streets occupied 
by the wealthy, marked in yellow, and those of all the inter- 
mediate classes in varying shades of colour, not less than the 
haunts of those predominantly criminal or vicious, marked in 
black. The great original of the map formed a conspicuous 
feature in its appropriate section at the Paris Exhibition of 1901. 

The map may be said to symbolise the aim of the inquiry. 
In giving a contemporary picture of London, historical research 
was not involved, although some chapters, especially those deal- 
ing with particular trades, dealt necessarily with certain questions 
of causation. The main question was not, however, how London 
had come to assume her present form, but to portray her: the 
people who dwell in or overcrowd the homes, who throng the 
streets, their occupations and the opportunities they enjoy or the 
disabilities from which they suffer; what administration, educa- 
tion, and religious organisation are doing; how work is being 
done and leisure used. 

For the first time London was revealed intensively to itself 
and to the world, with its greatness and brightness not over- 
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looked (for the work is not merely a study in pathology), but 
with special emphasis laid on features that are sombre and grey. 
For the book had a purpose. Booth’s glance was forward. He 
caught London in a single decade, but knew well that, like all 
great and progressive cities, it was organic and alive. Thus, 
though fully conscious of the need of closer historical and com- 
parative inquiry, his hope was that the picture he gave and the 
analysis he made might be used to the greater welfare of London, 
that its growth might proceed on surer foundations, or, as he 
himself wrote in an unexpected outburst, “that the streets of 
our Jerusalem may sing with joy.” Those who think of Booth 
as being indifferent to the practical aspects of a scientific problem 
to which during its pursuit he kept rather rigidly, misread alike 
the mind and the heart and the hopes of this great citizen. 
Most of Booth’s other publications have been connected with 
the practical question of what should be done to provide national 
pensions for the aged. On this subject he published Pauperism 
and the Endowment of Old Age in 1892, and The Aged Poor in 
England and Wales: Condition, in 1894. In 1899 he set forward 
his definite proposals. The qualifying age for the full pension of 
7s. a week he put at seventy, but suggested that in certain cases 
smaller pensions should be granted at any earlier age over sixty. 
As is well known, he advocated a pensions scheme that should 
not only be non-contributory, but also universal. Although 
Parliament has departed in important respects from the proposals 
he made, his views did much to keep the question before the 
country until the Act of 1908 was passed. To this end he formed 
a committee of propaganda, and held many conferences with 
bodies of Trade Unionists, members of friendly societies, and 
others interested in the matter in hand, and his devotion to the 
cause of the “‘friendless old” greatly extended his sphere of influ- 
ence, and will form one of the lasting associations with his name. 
In 1905 he was appointed a member of the Royal Commission 
on the Poor Law, and from that year until 1907 he worked hard 
at his new task. In January, 1908, he resigned his seat owing 
to ill-health, and was unable to take part in the consideration of 
the report. The proceedings of the Commission afford much 
evidence, however, of the amount of time and thought which he 
gave to its work, and in 1910 he published two of the memoranda 
which he had submitted to the Commission under the title of 
Poor Law Reform. He advocated, as one guarantee of more 
specialised and thus of more appropriate treatment, a bold and 
comprehensive re-grouping of the administrative areas. 
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His last publication was a pamphlet on Industrial Unrest, with 
Special Reference to Trade Union Policy, and was issued in 1913. 
It is of special interest as throwing further light on his own lofty 
views of what employers should be and of what Trade Unions 
might become. The pamphlet, to some extent an amplification 
of views expressed in Vol. IX. of Life and Labour, is an instal- 
ment only, and it had been his hope to write further on the general 
topics with which it deals. But the pressure of other claims and 
a diminishing margin of strength proved insuperable obstacles. 
This is the more to be regretted as, although the war brought its 
own special strain, it quickened Booth’s sense of the tasks ahead. 
These, indeed, became too absorbing for him, and in the summer 
the doctor ordered their complete abandonment. But he had 
looked forward eagerly to the time when he could take them up 
again. His hope had been to get well enough to follow both 
business work and wider issues, so that as he wrote he might 
“join in the kind of discussions that would be more and more 
useful as the problems shape.” In a letter written a few weeks 
ago these problems presented themselves to him, not as excuses for 
shrinking or as explanations of weariness, but as “a sea of possi- 
bilities ” into which he was clearly longing to plunge. 

As in the immediate stress of the present crisis, so in the 
longer past an unfailing courage had been a most marked charac- 
teristic of his life. His attitude of mind, even less than his 
physical appearance, gave no key to his age. ‘Time and stress did 
little to check the buoyancy of his spirit. He was “alive” almost 
to the end of life, receptive, keen, able to manifest in an unusual 
degree for a man of his years what the qualities of “enterprise,” 
as set out in the pages of his last pamphlet, ought to mean: 
“forethought, guidance, the capacity to plan, the nerve to execute, 
the whole genius of mind and character.’’ Thus defined, enter- 
prise connotes, as he recognised, the “living source of human 
welfare and progress”; thus defined, it becomes the “dominant 
factor in every undertaking”; and as thus defined, Charles 
Booth’s endowment of this quality was of the highest order. 

He held strong political but, although he became a member of 
the Tariff Commission, not strong party views, and his position 
was probably strengthened thereby. He moved on a track of his 
own, very quietly, without the least ostentation, but persistently. 
To this quiet life sundry honours came. In 1904 he was made a 
Privy Councillor. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Cambridge University conferred the honorary degree of D.Sc., 
Oxford that of D.C.L-, and Liverpool that of LL.D. Harvard 
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desired to make similar recognition, but no favourable opportunity 
presented for the ceremony. For the years 1892-4 he was Presi- 
dent of the Royal Statistical Society, and his name has for some 
years been among the small and distinguished body of Vice- 
Presidents of the Royal Economic Society. He was a member 
of the-Political Economy and of the Economic Clubs. It may be 
noted that Holman Hunt’s later and slightly altered picture of 
“The Light of the World,” now hanging in St. Paul’s, was 
presented to the Cathedral by him. 

In 1871 he married Mary, daughter of Charles Zachary 
Macaulay, and is survived by Mrs. Booth and their family of 
three sons and three daughters. The eldest son, a soldier by 
profession, and the youngest are on active service. The second 
son, a director of the Bank of England, who has assumed many 
of the responsibilities of his father, is now filling a most important 
position at the Ministry of Munitions. To Mrs. Booth his great 
book was dedicated. “My work,” the words run, “now completed 
has been from first to last dedicated to my wife, without whose 
constant sympathy, help, and criticism it could never have been 
begun, continued, or ended at all.” This dedication, reminding 
as it does of the double stream of his life, may fittingly close this 
notice of a man much beloved by his friends, much honoured by 
his contemporaries, and much missed by those who had come to 
know the goodness of his heart and the wisdom of his counsel. 

ERNEST AVES 





STANLEY HORSFALL TURNER 


BEsIDES the casualties at the Front, the war is taking a toll 
of life at home through the strain and pressure upon those who 
are doing the work of others who are serving. It was so in the 
case of 8. H. Turner. He was Deputy-Chief Inspector of the 
Scottish National Health Insurance Commission; and, when 
the Chief Inspector, Colonel J. W. Peck, was mobilised at the 
outbreak of war, Turner took over a large part of the duties 
in addition to his own. The severe extra work told upon even 
a strong constitution more than he or his friends perceived, and 
he succumbed to a slight illness, which in other circumstances 
he would have shaken off in a few days. 

Turner was a Yorkshire man, with the shrewdness of his 
native county. His coming to Glasgow as a student added some- 
thing of Scottish dialectical ability. It was in the economic 
classes at the University that he found a study which attracted 
him and to which he devoted himself during the remainder of © 
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his all too short life. The late Dr. Smart chose him, soon after 
the completion of a brilliant career in the University, as one of 
his assistants, and he found his work at Glasgow stimulating 
and fruitful. After a few years he went to Aberdeen as the 
first lecturer in Political Economy there and head of the depart- 
ment in that University. On the creation of the Insurance 
Commission he was appointed the Deputy-Chief Inspector, being 
one of the now considerable number of economists who have 
been taken from university work to serve the State. Turner 
was an excellent servant of the Government, and soon made for 
himself an unique position in the working of the Act in Scot- 
land. He was fortunate in possessing a precise and accurate 
habit of mind which was particularly valuable to him in his 
official duties. At the same time, he had a width of view and 
a comprehension of wide economic issues arising out of adminis- 
trative routine, which may be in part attributed to his excep- 
tional gifts, in part to his academic training and teaching. 
Great things were expected of him—and he was only thirty- 
eight when he died. 

While during the last four years his time was greatly occupied 
in the work of his new office, his interest in economics and 
education remained as fresh and keen as when he was a student 
and a teacher. When the exigencies of war depleted the staffs 
of Approved Societies, he organised Continuation Classes under 
the Glasgow School Board for the training of women, and men 
over military age, in order to fill new vacancies and to equip 
those in lower grades for more responsible positions. In a short 
time he had framed a syllabus—a matter of no little difficulty 
in the special cireumstances—gathered a body of expert teachers, 
and had some three hundred students in training. Towards 
the close of last year he was one of those deputed by the 
Committee to select from the very large library of the late 
Dr. Smart the volumes which were to be added to the Adam 
Smith Library at the University, and for him it was not only a 
labour of love, but a real personal interest, broken with many 
a glance into an out-of-the-way work and frequent discussions of 
the relative merits of several recent writers. If he had to leave 
us young, there was a certain completeness in the fact that his 
last public work was in aiding a memorial to his old teacher by 
adding to the library which had been first begun by Turner under 
Dr. Smart’s direction. 

Prior to his appointment under the National Health Insurance 
Commission Turner was a frequent contributor to the Journal. 
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He wrote articles and reviewed books upon taxation, more 
especially in relation to local taxation and kindred subjects. His 
book upon the History of Local Taxation in Scotland appeared 
in 1908. It is interesting now to note that the concluding words 
of the review of Mr. Percy Ashley in the Journal were to express 
a hope that ‘the combined voices of the economist and adminis- 
trative critic may at last receive attention”—the combination 
being effected not long afterwards in the person of Turner him- 
self. He also contributed most of the articles upon economic 
topics in the first three volumes of Hastings’ Dictiondry of 
Religion and Ethics. It was his intention to publish some further 
papers when the press of administrative duties was diminished. 
His breadth of vision, sympathy, and sanity of judgment will be 
sadly missed in the era of reconstruction which will follow the 
war. W. R..S. 


PRoFEssOR O. V. MULLER. 





WE have to record with regret the death on September 29 
of Mr. Oswald V. Muller, Professor of History and Political 
Economy at Elphinstone College, Bombay, and for many years 
Correspondent for Bombay of the Royal Economic Society. 

Professor Muller’s father was a Dane, naturalised as an 
Englishman at an early age. He was educated at Newquay 
Grammar School, Newton College, and Jesus College, Cambridge, 
of which he was Senior Mathematical Scholar. He graduated 
in 1890 as a Wrangler, but afterwards took up the study of 
History and Political Economy, taking honours in the History 
Tripos of 1891. In 1892 he was appointed to the Professorship 
of History and Political Economy at Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, which he held up to the time of his death, at the early 
age of forty-eight years. 

At Bombay he took a great part in the lives and thoughts of 
his students, and was familiarly known as “the students’ pro- 
fessor.” He also took a prominent part in municipal and social 
life, and was decorated with the Kaiser-i-Hind Order for his 
services at the time of the outbreak of the plague at Bombay. 
As time went on, his activities in the study of economics became 
more restricted, although he always took much interest in the 
co-operative movement in India. He will be remembered, how- 
ever, as one of the first of the English economists, now growing 
into a numerous body, who have devoted their lives and work 
to India, and as one of the most successful pioneers in intro- 
ducing into an Indian college the spirit of the English 
universities. 
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Pavut LERoy-BEAULIED. 


As the JouRNAL is being sent to press we learn with deep 
regret of the death, on December 9th, of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
the founder (in 1873) and the Editor down to the present time 
of the Economiste Francais. M. Leroy-Beaulieu has not long 
survived the tragic death of his son Pierre, which was recorded 
in the JouRNAL for March, 1915 (p. 150). 

The younger brother of the historian, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Pierre Paul Leroy-Beaulieu was born on December 9th, 1843, the 
son of a Prefect and Deputy under Louis Philippe. His entire 
life, both before and after he succeeded in 1880 to his father- 
in-law, M. Chevalier, in the Chair of Political Economy in the 
Collége de France, was devoted to the study of economic science 
and to its exposition in a series of works of classical reputation, 
in which scientific accuracy is remarkably aided by charm of 
style and a lucid arrangement of topics. Amongst these we may 
particularly mention Recherches économiques sur les guerres 
contemporaines (a series of studies, 1863-9), Le Travail des 
femmes au dix-neuviéme siecle (1873), Traité de la Science des 
Finances (1877), his most celebrated work, with many subse- 
quent editions up to a recent date, Hssai sur la répartition des 
richesses (1882), and L’Etat moderne et ses fonctions (1899). A 
large part, however, of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s contribution to the 
thought of his time is to be found in his weekly articles in the 
Economiste Frangais over a period not far short of fifty years. 
His latest essays, in the form of weekly summaries of the pro- 
gress of the war, subsequently reprinted in two volumes, dealing 
respectively with the first and the second years of hostilities, 
have been profoundly characteristic of the author in judgment 
and freedom from prejudice, in their clarity, and especially in 
their equanimity amidst private sorrow and the fluctuating 
fortunes of his country. 

For many years a member of the Institute of France, M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu was widely honoured abroad, receiving the 
honorary degrees of the Universities of Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and Bologna, and membership of many learned bodies, 
including the American Philosophical Society. 


WE have also to record the death of Mr. T. M. Kettle, Pro- 
fessor of National Economics in the National University of 
Ireland and Nationalist M.P. for East Tyrone. Professor 
Kettle, perhaps the most brilliant figure in the younger academic 
and political life of Ireland, fell in action with his regiment, the 
Dublin Fusiliers, at the age of thirty-six. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE following have been elected to membership of the Royal 
Economic Society :— 


W. W. Attwood. H. Newhouse. 
J. A. Gleeson. M. L. Tannan. 
Mrs. E. M. Hubback. P. K. Wattal. 
R. K. Khanna. L. Wiener. 

F. Luke. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Royal Economic Society, 
which it had been necessary to postpone from its usual date in 
March until November, the following particulars as to the 
progress of the Society were reported by the Secretary :— 


New Fellows elected, 1915... ose eas sos 1ST 
New Libraries elected, 1915 a ses as we 


Total me ... 100 


Losses by death, resignation, or default... we = 8 
At the end of the years 


1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 
Number of Fellows and Library Members... 576 622 706 751 


Surplus of income over expenditure for 
the year... 9% ae se8 . £382 £146 £341 £327 





“W. R. S.” writes :— 


THE meeting of Section F of the British Association was held 
at Newcastle from September 5th to 9th, under the presidency of 
Professor A. W. Kirkaldy. The meeting (like that of the previous 
year) was altogether a war one. The Committees on Women’s 
Labour and on Credit and Finance had been actively at work, as 
well as another, constituted at the Manchester meeting, upon 
Industrial Unrest. The proceedings of the section, as far as these 
relate to phenomena connected with the war, have been printed 
and were issued in volume form under the title of Labour, Finance 
and the War [reviewed above]. Since the Committee on Credit 
and Finance urged the advantage of practice rather than precept 
in national economy, the organising committee felt itself bound to 
set an example, even if only in a small way. Thus, instead of 
printing the reports of committees twice (as had been the case 
last year)—namely, once in Credit, Industry and the War and 
again in the Transactions—it was determined to issue these reports 
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only in the volume published on behalf of the section by Messrs. 
Pitmans; while the work of the section in the Transactions is 
represented by short abstracts. Also it was felt that the sectional 
volume should be issued at the meeting ; and, although this pre- 
vented a final polishing of the concluding parts of some of the 
reports, it undoubtedly contributed to the success of the meeting. 

The proceedings grouped themselves under four heads. The 
first place was assigned to analyses of certain conditions of labour 
and problems arising out of them. The presidential address dealt 
with industry after the war, more particularly with means for the 
promotion of industrial peace. This was followed by a discussion 
of the report of the Committee upon Industrial Unrest. Perhaps 
the most significant fact in the constitution of this body was the 
presence of prominent manufacturers and labour leaders, who 
took a great interest in its deliberations, such as Sir Hugh Bell 
and the Right Hon. C. W. Bowerman. The second day was 
assigned to another group of questions connected with Labour. 
First came a discussion of Land Settlement by Mr. C. Turnor, 
which was followed by an address upon this subject by Earl Grey. 
Afterwards the report of the Committee upon Women’s Labour 
was discussed. ‘The whole of the third day was devoted to the 
report of the Committee upon Credit, Currency and Finance, 
which was remarkable as embodying not only the views of British 
economists, bankers and members of finance houses, but also as 
containing the views of distinguished contributors from Allied 
and neutral countries. Professor Gide represented France, and 
Professors Loria, Einaudi, and Supino, Italy. Mr. S. Metz dealt 
with foreign exchange from the point of view of the United States. 
The untimely death of Professor Waxweiler deprived the Com- 
mittee of his aid as a representative of Belgium, while postal 
delays made it impossible to secure the views of Russian colleagues 
which had been hoped for. Professor K. Wicksell (Sweden) 
took part in the discussion of the Report. 

The fourth day (the Saturday) was allocated to more miscel- 
laneous matter, which was also of importance. A paper by Sir 
Richard Burbidge (who was unable to be present) was read by 
Dr. Hunter, of Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Co. Finally, the Com- 
mittee upon Fatigue from the Economic Standpoint presented a 
further instalment of its report. 

On the whole the meeting was one of very great interest. As 
is usual now, time for adequate discussion was often wanting ; 
and, had not the more important work been printed, this would 
have been a serious disadvantage. There were many who doubted 
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the expediency of continuing these meetings during the war, but 
the work of the economic section shows that, even during the 
present abnormal circumstances, something can be done to justify 
the existence of the section, partly in the interpretation of the 
difficult economic conditions of the present and partly in aiding 
the formation of a sound public opinion upon the problems which 
these conditions are likely to produce in the future. 

















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Quarterly Review. 


OctoBEeR, 1916. English and German Banking. English banking 
is intended to provide temporary accommodation for sound busi- 
nesses, but not to take the place of capital. Internal bills are 
falling out of fashion, producers preferring fixed periods of open 
credit. ‘The German bank is a combination of all the services 
rendered in England by banks, investors, accepting houses, dis- 
count houses, underwriters, stockbrokers, and bond-dealers.” 
English banks compare favourably with German in war time. 


Edinburgh Review. 


JuLty, 1916. A Commercial League of Defence. Epiror. Old con- 
troversies must not prejudice the new problem: how to prevent 
Germany from obtaining by commercial means power directed to 
military ends. Mere import duties, as M. Hauser shows, are no 
safeguard against “penetration.” Caution is inculcated by the 
fiasco of the Sugar Convention in 1892, when the British con- 
sumer gave up £8,000,000 to secure £250,000 for the West 
Indian producer. Each case must be treated on its merits. 
Thus the German protection of the dye industry should be met 
by a bounty. 

OctosEr, 1916. The Welfare of Factory Workers. Dr. A. SHADWELL. 
" Welfare work under other names was initiated by good employers 
in the past. Their tentatives were consolidated by factory legis- 
lation. Humane treatment of workmen has been prompted by 
its conduciveness to efficiency as well as sympathetic motives. 
The two aims concur in munition factories. 

Population and the Land. A. W. Asupy. With reference to 
the two problems that Great Britain shall become more of a 
self-supporting country and that a greater part of the population 
shall be employed on the land, the causes of agricultural de- 
population are exhibited by one who seems to have a knowledge 
of country life that lends weight to his opinions; for instance, 
his denial that the existing type of rural education has been a 
cause of migration. His ideal is an organisation of production 
to secure the greatest output per man. 


The Political Quarterly. 


SEPTEMBER, 1916. Financial Theory and the Distribution of War 
Costs. J. H. Jones. Theories until recently misapprehended 
show that future production is not likely to be much impaired by 
the expenditure on war. Distribution would be improved if a 
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larger percentage than 60 per cent. was levied from excess 
profits, and if our second loan had been issued at a lower rate. 

The Civil Service and Women. Dorotuy M. ZimMERN. The 
war brought into the Civil Service more than into other occupa- 
tions women previously unoccupied. Women have been some- 
times set to tasks for which they are specially suited, such as 
investigating the claims to separation allowances made by the 
dependants of soldiers and sailors. But there has been much 
maladjustment. There should be a committee of inquiry to 
determine to what positions and under what conditions women 
should be appointed. 


The Round Table. 


DeEcEMBER, 1916. The Comparison of German and English Bank- 
ing, Reconstruction (after the War), The Commonwealth of 
Industry (formed by a reconciliation between employers and 
employed) are among the large topics comprehensively handled 
in this number. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


Juty, 1916. The Recent Trend of Population in England and Wales. 
Sm J. A. Barnes. War and National Vital Statistics, with 
Special Reference to the Franco-Prussian War. J. W. Nixon. 
On the Mathematical Representation of Statistical Data. F. Y. 
EpcewortH. The Increase in the Cost of Food for Different 
Classes of Society since the Outbreak of War. Frances Woop. 


The Women’s Industrial News. 


OctoBER, 1916. The Shorter Working Day. Pace Arnot. Women 
Clerks in War Time. 


Bankers’ Magazine. 


OctoBER, 1916. The Great Commercial Banks of Germany. Sir 
R. H. Ineuis Pauerave. The Banking Half-Year in Canada. 

NovemsBeErR, 1916. The Proposals for a British Trade Bank. Bank 
of the Netherlands, 1915—1916. 

DeceMBER, 1916. Trade Bank Proposals. G. H. Pownauu. Presi- 
dential address to the Institute of Bankers. 


Indian Journal of Economics. 


Aprit, 1916. Co-operative Distribution in Northern India. A. C. 
CHATTERJEE. The co-operative movement shows progress in 
agriculture, not so in business carried on in towns. Thoughts 
on India’s Economic Position. Manowar Lat. Why has India 
been unprepared for the new conditions caused by the war? 
Owing to want of modern enterprise, to poverty, evidenced by 
the fact that the average income is but thirty rupees per head, 
and has not risen—though prices have—in recent years; to 
want of balance between agriculture and industry, and want 
of two main resources—coal and iron. 

The Relation of Economic Science to Social Progress. Pro- 
FEssoR H. StanuEy JEvons. Economic science cannot be 
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demarcated from that wider philosophy which deals with the 
ends of human action. Three ends are distinguished in the 
author’s original view: the mercantile, the religious, and the 
utilitarian end. The first comprises the stability of the State 
and many of the objects pursued by the mercantile system— 
e.g., it would prescribe for India a light and temporary pro- 
tective duty, with active Government assistance in favour of 
certain industries. In case of a conflict between the three ends, 
is the third the greatest? Should the gratification of race pride, 
the advantages of true religion, be subordinated to the common 
happiness of humanity, as defined by Sidgwick? Or is there 
no common basis for the comparison ? 
State Aid to Industries. Proressor P. MUKHERJI. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Cambridge, Mass.). 


Aucust, 1916. The Federal Banking System in Operation. O. 
SpracuE. The expert writer describes in detail the satisfactory 
progress of the system introduced in 1914. Fox Farming in 
Prince Edward Island. A. B. Batcom. Breeding foxes for the 
sake of their fur was started recently in Prince Edward Island. 
Companies were organised capitalising foxes at from $15,000 to 
$20,000 a pair, the natural value, based on the prospect of 
progeny, being about doubled by the operations of “ promoters.” 
Though the war has depressed the market, the stock owned 
amounts to some $20,000,000; a value derived from the fur to 
be yielded by the progeny of the 3,000 silver foxes now owned. 

The Theory of Differential Rates. G. P. Watkins. “The 
writer can see little significance in the familiar contrast between 
so-called ‘cost-of-service’ and ‘value of service’ theories. 
Differentiation favours maximum service to the public. ‘ There 
is no natural tendency to uniformity in price.’ ” 

Fire Insurance Rates: Problems of Co-operation, Classifica- 
tion, Regulation. Ropert Rrecet. Chinese Finance under the 
Republic. A. P. Winston. 


The American Economic Review (Boston). 


SEPTEMBER, 1916. Factors in American Mortality. Louis I. DusBuin. 
The lowest mortality rate in the population of New York is 
among the native born of native parentage. The foreign born 
and their native born offspring, especially the Irish, have a 
higher mortality. Collective Bargaining, &c. Leo Wotwman. 
An agreement between employers and employed which has 
worked well. Bases of Valuation. JoHn Baver. Marketing, 
Farm Produce, &c. B. H. Hreparp and ASHER Hopson. 


Annals of the American Academy (Philadelphia). 


SEPTEMBER, 1916. This number deals with New Possibilities in 
Education. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


SEPTEMBER, 1916. Allowance for Working Capital. J. Bavurr. 
Fetter’s Principles of Economics. G. WHITTAKER. 
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Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


Avucust, 1916. La Finance internationale. Yves Guyot. Les 
Foréts de la Russie. W. Faas. Les Ports maritimes de France 
en 1914 et 1915. A. PawnowskI. 

SEPTEMBER. Les Chemins de Fer et la Guerre. I. D. BEwuer. 
L’ Allemagne et le Commerce international des Métaux. A. 
RaFraLovicH. Les Ports francais pendant le Guerre. A. 
PAWLOWSKI. 

OcToseR. Legons du Passé. Y. Guyot. Le Maroc économique.—l. 
F. Bernard. L’approvisionnement de Paris. G. SCHELLE. 
L’emprunt de 1916. A. Barriou. Les Finances de l’Empire 
Allemand. A. RAFFALOVICH. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 


Juty-Aucust, 1916. Le Commerce Exterieur de la France avant 
et aprés la Guerre. HE. Vittxy. In the light of past experience 
there is recommended a liberal customs tariff with a system of 
commercial treaties with allied and friendly nations from which 
Germany shall be excluded for a long time. The trade between 
Germany and France will be greatly reduced, with no great loss 
to France. L’Emigration frangaise jusqu’au XVIII¢ Siécle. 
B. GonnarD. The first two chapters of a work which the author 
had begun to write before the war, and is prevented by the 
war from completing. Le Change franco-suisse et le Réle des 
Ecus. J. Bourpon. The depreciation of French money in 
relation to Swiss has disadvantages which might be reduced by 
sending five-franc pieces to Switzerland. Another suggestion 
is to give the Bank of France a monopoly of change operations 
after the German plan. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


Avaust, 1916. Problemi finanziari della Guerra. A. CABIATI. 

SepTeMBER. L ‘indice di variabita. U. Ricci. A_ study on the 
measurement of the dispersion or spread, as shown by frequency 
curves, for which purpose the first power of deviation taken 
positively on both sides of the mean is preferred. Pareto’s 
income curve is criticised. La politica commerciale italiana XII. 
A. FRASCHETTI. 

Ocroser. La politica commerciale italiana. A. FrascHEetTtT1. Con- 
tinued from preceding numbers. Germanesimo ed Ameri- 
canesimo. P. N. Masserero. La Pressione tributaria sulle 
Societa per Azioni in Italia. B. Griziortt. 


La Reforma Sociale (Turin). 


May-JunE-JuLy, 1916. The supplement to this number contains 
the annual review of Italy’s economic life. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
English. 


BaNneRJEA (Dr. PRAMATHANATH). Public Administration in 
Ancient India. London: Macmillan. 1916. Pp. 316. 

[‘‘A thesis approved by the University of London for the degree of D.Sc. 
Econ.” The period dealt with is the millennium from 500 s.c. to 500 a.p. 
Reviewed above.] 


GEBHARD (Dr. Hannes). Co-operation in Finland. Edited by 
L. Smith-Gordon. London. 1916. 


GiLBRETH (FRANK B.) and GuitpretH (Livian M.). Fatigue 
Study. London: Routledge. 1916. Pp. 159. 


GirauLt (ARTHUR). The Colonial Tariff Policy of France. 
(Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.) Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1916. Pp. 3805. 


[The author is Professor of Political Economy at the University of Poitiers.] 


GrunzEL (Dr. JosEr). Economic Protectionism. (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace.) Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1916. Pp. 357. 


[A plea for protection.]} 


Jack (J. C.). The Economic Life of a Bengal District. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1916. Pp. 158. 


MapseEn (A. D.). The State as Manufacturer and Trader. An 
Examination of Government Tobacco Monopolies. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1916. Pp. 282. 


Marztu (Ranuro DE). Authority, Liberty, and Function in the 
Light of the War. London: G. Allen. Pp. 288. 


More (ADELYNE). Fecundity versus Civilization. A contribu- 
tion to the study of over-population as the cause of war and the chief 
obstacle to the emancipation of women, with special reference to 
Germany. With an introduction by Arnold Bennett. London: 
G. Allen and Unwin. 1916. Pp. 52. 1s. 


[This pamphlet should be read with its predecessor, Militarism versus Femin- 
ism, pobahed anonymously, but now acknowledged by the author. There 
it is argued that militarism leads to the subjection of women; here that ‘‘the 
mad fertility race” between nations leads to militarism. ] 


MUKERJEE (R.). The Foundation of Indian Economics. London: 
Longmans. 1916. Pp. 515. 


Wess (SrpNEY) and FREEMAN (ARNOLD). Great Britain after the 
War. London: George Allen and Unwin. 


[The reader is assisted to answer many interesting questions concerning 
demobilisation and reconstruction; for instance, as to paying off the National 
Debt, ‘‘Is there any way in which this can be done except by conscription of 
wealth, e.g., in the form of a levy of 10 per cent. per annum on capital values?” 
... ‘How much will it cost the Exchequer to encourage child-bearing by 
preventing it from having almost penal consequences in the household of the 
thrifty artisan and others? ’’] 
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We.cn (Cuaruss). History of the Cutlers’ Company of London 
and of the Minor Cutlery Crafts. London: Printed privately for 
the Cutlers’ Company. 1916. Pp. 372. 


American. 


Browy (H. Gunnison). Principles of Commerce. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1916. Pp. 207. 

Exy (R. T.). Outlines of Economics. (Revised and enlarged.) 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1916. Pp. 700. 

European Economic ALLIANCES.—A compilation of information 
on international commercial policies after the European war and 
their effect upon the foreign trade of the United States. Also an 
analysis of European and united commercial interdependence and 
treaty relations. New York: National Foreign Trade Council. 
1916. Pp. 118. 

[A useful analysis of facts and opinions. ] 

Groat (Dr. GeorGE GorHaM). An Introduction to the Study of 
Organised Labour in America. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1916. Pp. 494. 

Huse (Cuartes P.). The Financial History of Boston. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1916. Pp. 385. 

i study of the financial development of the City of Boston from 1822 to 


Mouton (H. G.). Principles of Money and Banking. Chicago: 
University Press. Pp. 502. 12s. 6d. 

[The sub-title, ‘‘A Series of Selected Materials, with Explanatory Introduc- 
tions,’’ well describes this interesting attempt to combine the advantages of a 
text-book and of collateral headings.] 

THOMPSON (CLARENCE B.). Scientific Management. A Collection 
of the more significant articles describing the Taylor system of 
management. (Edited by C. B. Thompson.) Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. 1916. Pp. 878. 

Wricut (Pup Q.). The Enforcement of International Law 
through Municipal Law in the United States. (University of 
nora Studies.) Urbana: University of Illinois. 1916. Pp. 264. 
$1.25. 


Italian. 


Barassi (L.). Le associazioni professionali. Milan: Societa 
editrice libraria. 1916. 

Datta Vouta (R.). La teoria moderna del valore economico. 
Mantua. 1916. 


Loria (A.). I] salario. Milan: Vallardi. 1916. 


Spanish. 


Apa (D. SantiaGo). Un programma econdémico y financiero. 
Madrid: M. Seruet. 1916. Pp. 241. 

[Two recent addresses to the Senate and to the Cortes by the Minister of 
se introducing a number of economic and financial measures—projectos 
e ley. 
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